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PROGRAM 


HE CENTRAL PLANNING COMMITTEE of the Religious Education 

Association is responsible “for the initiation and development of the programs 

of the Association, including Convention plans.” This committee will not be 
able to meet until September. As new chairman, I am glad for the opportunity to 
make a few tentative proposals regarding the program for the coming year, with 
the hope that readers will be moved to send us their reactions. 

My first assumption is that the vitality of the REA depends to a considerable 
extent upon the activity of local groups or chapters. Although members will profit 
from reading the Journal and occasionally attending national or regional meetings, 
the genius of our movement consists in face-to-face study and experiment. There 
is no substitute for the fellowship and stimulus that come from the creative inter- 
action of persons who may differ widely in their approaches to religion but have a 
kindred interest in studying “the aims, the processes and the emerging issues of 
moral and religious education.” 

If we succeed in maintaining vigorous local units, meeting frequently to hear 
papers and initiate projects, all phases of our Association’s work will thrive: the 
editor of the Journal will have no difficulty in securing manuscripts; abundant sug- 
gestions and materials will be at hand for the annual or biennial meetings. One 
further practical requirement must be met: leaders of local groups will need to 
send prompt and full reports of all meetings. From chance clippings or letters one 
knows that much activity is being carried on locally that is never reported. Here- 
with is an earnest request that all programs of local REA groups be reported to the 
chairman of your Central Planning Committee, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 

It is hoped that all chapters, in addition to studies of local interest that they 
may undertake, will join in a common nation-wide study. How to define this major 
problem-area is our first concern. The 1944 Convention, reported in this issue of 
the Journal, brought into sharp relief several current issues. What follows is an 
effort to sharpen these issues and to suggest several related lines of possible study, 
with the proviso that these suggestions are very tentative and may be revised at the 
first meeting of the new Central Planning Committee: 

Central Problem. For various reasons, religious groups have become more self- 
conscious in recent years. The pressure of secular faiths like Nazism and Com- 
munism, added to the steady growth of naturalism, has brought to Christians as 
well as Jews the realization that they are minority groups in a hostile or pagan 
world. What are the implications for religious education? 

Is the trend toward more directness and incisiveness in our approach to religion 
with youth sound or dangerous? Shall our children and young people be inducted 
into their respective religious heritages with a more acute recognition of the dis- 
tinctiveness of their faith and their religious community? If such a trend is to be 
welcomed, how can we be sure that the outcome will be a more intelligent grasp of 
the meaning of faith and a more vigorous social concern, as over against obscur- 
antism and social reaction? 

Related Questions. This central problem could be explored from at least four 
angles: 

1. Children. If this emphasis on distinctiveness in religion is to be made, how 
early should it begin? How far should younger children be “protected” from the 
creeds and customs of their elders and encouraged to develop a creative religious 
experience? 

2. Youth. How do adolescents respond to a straightforward presentation of 
religious doctrine and ethical discipline? How much of the devotion of youth that 
has been characteristic of totalitarian systems of education do we want to capture 
for our faiths? Can young people be inducted into a tradition and still be encour- 
aged to make a creative contribution? 

3. Church and Community. How active should churches be in community en- 
terprises relating to recreation, welfare, and social reconstruction? How can they 
cooperate with one another and with other agencies and yet retain the vitality of 
their distinctive religious emphases? 

4. Professional Status, The status and training of professional religious edu- 
cators is related to this central question. How expert shall we expect religious 
educators to be in matters of religious “content?” Can the best insights of group 
work and progressive education be integrated with an approach to religion that 
stresses a historic faith and a corporate religious community? 

Paul M. Limbert 
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FORTY YEARS OF AMERICAN 
JEWISH EDUCATION 


ALEXANDER M. DusHKIN* 


‘HIS BRIEF historic review of 

American Jewish education must 
necessarily be a rather cursory, and in 
part prosaic, chronicle of particular 
events, trends and ideas struggling to be 
born. But it must be told against the 
background of a great drama, human 
and divine. 


The two hundred and fifty years of 
Jewish life in North America, from the 
first arrival in 1654 until 1904, may be 
considered as merely a prelude to the 
intensely dramatic forty years which 
have followed. During these past forty 
years the fortunes of the Jewish people 
in the world underwent profound 
changes. The Czar of Russia and the 
long Czarist tyranny disappeared, and 
life for the great masses of Eastern 
European Jewry was deeply affected. 
The historic center of the Jewish people 
shifted from Eastern Europe to the 
Western Continent in a momentous hu- 
man migration, and American Jewry 
assumed the responsibilities and obliga- 
tions of Jewish world leadership. A 
glorious beginning, despite handicaps, 
was made to fulfill prophecy in the 
establishment of a Jewish homeland in 
Palestine, particularly after the Balfour 
Declaration. 

As against these three epoch making 
joyous experiences, stand the terrific 
tragedies of Nazism and the World 
War. One more terrible than Haman 
resolved, not only utterly to destroy the 
Jewish people, but to use them as pawns 
in a diabolic game for destroying demo- 





*Executive Director Jewish Education Com- 
mittee of New York. This paper was read 
before the Annual Meeting of the Religious 
=m Association in Pittsburgh, May 1, 


cratic civilization. From the Czar’s po- 
groms in the days of 1904 to panic 
stricken Hitler in 1944, are forty stirring 
years of world history; years in which 
Jews relived much of their classic story: 
again Egyptian slavery and again Exo- 
dus; a new glimpse of Sinai and a new 
Return to Zion; again Destruction, 
Misery and Exile; again the terrible 
fight against Amalek who glories in 
“smiting the weak” ; once more a genera- 
tion of our people dying in the wilder- 
ness, and once more our hearts lift at 
the sounds of the trumpets of Jericho 
beating against the gates of a Promised 
Land. 


It was during these intense forty 
years that American Jewish education 
came into being. The year 1904, which 
we take as our reference point, was in 
the middle of that mass migration which 
within one generation (1881 to 1914) 
brought almost a million and a half Jews 
from Eastern Europe to the United 
States and changed the stature of Ameri- 
can Jewry from that of a small commu- 
nity of 250,000 to its present magnitude 
and significance. 


In 1904 there were in the United 
States but two small Jewish institutions 
of higher learning (one in Cincinnati 
and one in New York). There was, at 
that time, but one Jewish teachers’ 
training school, not one high school, not 
one community educational agency, and 
no Jewish teaching profession. Now, in 
1944, to meet the needs of four and one 
half million American Jews, there are a 
dozen institutions of higher learning for 
the training of rabbis and _ scholars; 
every large city has one or more Jewish 
high schools and Jewish teacher training 
schools; many Jewish communities have 
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central educational agencies for promot- 
ing and supervising community pro- 
grams in Jewish education; and there is 
a fairly well organized Jewish teaching 
profession, both local and national. 

For the purpose of this very brief re- 
view, these forty years may be divided 
into three approximately equal periods: 
(1) from 1904 to the end of the World 
War in 1918; (2) from 1918 to the 
dread forebodings in the rise of Hitler- 
ism in 1933; (3) from 1933 to the 
present. 

I 


During the period of 1904 to 1918, 
American Jews laid the foundations of 
their present educational organization. 
By 1904 the new arrivals from Eastern 
Europe found that the earlier settlers 
from Holland, England and Germany 
had accepted the pattern of their 
Christian neighbors and were conduct- 
ing Sunday schools in connection with 
their synagogues. However, the new 
arrivals were unwilling to accept what 
was to them inadequate in practice and 
wrong in principle. 

The curriculum which they consid- 
ered basic for their children required the 
teaching of a strange language, Hebrew, 
a rich literature, biblical, rabbinic, and 
modern, a long history, and an elaborate 
set of customs and ways of living. Juda- 
ism to them was not abstract teaching 
of ethics or theology; nor was it a tale 
of the past. It was the way of life of a 
fellowship, the Jewish fellowship; and 
in turn it was their way to God and to 
the universal human fellowship under 
God. For the teaching of all this the 
Sunday morning session seemed ab- 
surdly insufficient. Moreover, they 
brought with them an organizational 
tradition of long standing that Jewish 
education is the obligation either of the 
individual parent or of the community 
as a whole; and they were therefore ac- 
customed to have their schools main- 
tained not by each congregation, but 
by community organizations cutting 
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across congregational lines. 


To be sure, the new arrivals, like their 
fellow Jews before them, accepted the 
American public school with eager en- 
thusiasm, as a welcome symbol of ihe 
new found freedom for themselves and 
their children. But they chose the hard 
way educationally — that of supple- 
menting the public school with instruc- 
tion on weekdays, as well as during week 
ends. To this end they established com- 
munally supported Talmud Torahs and 
Hebrew schools maintained by educa- 
tional societies and the parents of the 
children. These weekday supplementary 
schools required attendance every after- 
noon or evening (except Friday), and 
on Saturday and Sunday mornings — 
from 5 to 12 hours weekly. 


The spirit that dominated the teaching 
in these schools was compounded of 
three elements: The first was the classic 
Jewish tradition expressing itself in bib- 
lical and rabbinic literature, in prayers 
and in the observance of religious cus- 
toms and folkways. The second was the 
new Hebraic national culture, with its 
stress on language, people and land, ex- 
pressing itself in modern Hebrew, 
spoken and written, in Jewish history 
and in the study of modern Palestine. 
The third element influencing the con- 
duct of the Hebrew school was the cul- 
ture and spirit of America, expressing 
itself not only in the use of American 
educational practices in teaching and 
school management, but also in an in- 
creasing regard for the American child 
and his environment. It was the era of 
the big communal Talmud Torahs or 
Hebraic schools, in which enthusiastic 
teachers were fashioning a curriculum to 
include both the cultural-nationalist and 
the religious-ethical values. 


The two dominating spiritual forces in 
American Judaism in this period were 
the propelling zeal of Zionism, and the 
American form of Jewish religious con- 
servatism, which while seeking to adjust 
historic Judaism to the new environ- 
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ment, aimed to conserve whatever in the 
Jewish tradition could be made signifi- 
cant and tenable to the American Jew. 
The American Hebrew school was the 
educational instrument of these two 
forces. 

To be sure, there were dissenting 
groups. Not only did the Reform Jew- 
ish congregations of the earlier settlers 
keep loyally to their Sunday Religious 
Schools, with their emphasis on pro- 
phetic ethics and on the story of Israel 
and of Israel’s mission as the substance 
of their curriculum. There were also 
dissenters among both extremes of East- 
ern European Jews. To the left were 
the so called radical groups, who estab- 
lished schools to teach Yiddish (Judaeo- 
German) language and literature and 
Jewish history, without regard, indeed 
frequently in opposition to, the classic 
religious values ; conducting their schools 
in the spirit of “worldly nationalism” 
and of the working class struggle. To the 
right were the orthodox pietists who 
were unwilling to forego the intensive 
teaching of the Talmud to their children, 
either for the sake of the new Hebraic 
values or for the sake of the American 
public school. These Jews determined, 
against all odds, to establish Yeshivahs 
(seats of learning) as “parochial”, or 
rather “private” schools, to combine both 
the Jewish and the public school cur- 
riculum under Jewish auspices. 

In that period, too, came the first rec- 
ognition that, as community life devel- 
ops, community educational programs 
must be organized by central educational 
agencies. In 1910 the first effort was 
made to organize a democratic Kehillah 
or Jewish community in New York City; 
and a community Bureau of Jewish Edu- 
cation was among the first and most suc- 
cessful of its projects. The effort was 
premature; by 1918 the New York Ke- 
hillah was no more. But its educational 
ideas and activities bore fruit through 
the years to come. 


II 
During the second period, from 1918 
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to 1933, American Jewish life became 


‘ stabilized; mass migration had stopped 


and attention was turned inward. To be 
sure, philanthropy — local, national and 
overseas — continued to play a dominant 
role in community affairs. But the syna- 
gogue and the school began to receive 
increasing attention. During this period 
congregations multiplied greatly, parti- 
cularly among the Conservative and the 
Orthodox. The development of the Re- 
form synagogues, too, began to be in- 
fluenced by young rabbis and educators 
who stemmed from Zionist, conservative 
or orthodox homes. These young Amer- 
ican rabbis and American Jewish teach- 
ers were being graduated annually from 
the old and the new seminaries and they 
were zealous to bring the word of the 
Lord to the young as well as to the old. 

Hebrew schools began to be estab- 
lished by individual congregations as es- 
sential to their social, organizational and 
spiritual welfare. And as Jews began 
to move out of congested neighborhoods 
into less populated sections, the large 
communal Talmud Torahs began to dis- 
appear and were replaced by the smaller 
and less intensive congregational schools. 
These had the advantages of more per- 
sonal and more lasting attachment of the 
child to the synagogue. But they were 
not so well graded nor so well staffed, 
nor did they achieve scholastically as 
much as did the larger schools. 

Alongside of this individualizing sep- 
aratist trend in the growth of congrega- 
tional schools, there also developed a 
strong trend toward establishing central 
Bureaus and Boards of Jewish Educa- 
tion attached to Jewish Welfare Federa- 
tions, or else organized independently as 
Jewish Education Associations. At first 
these central agencies were mainly con- 
cerned with supporting and strengthen- 
ing the communal Talmud Torahs and 
Hebrew schools. They also established 
Hebrew high school classes and teacher 
training classes. But indirectly they 
acted as service agencies for other Jew- 
ish schools as well. 
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It was in the 1920’s that the Chicago 
Board of Jewish Education first indi- 
cated that the community educational 
agency can include in its program not 
only the communal Orthodox-Hebraic 
schools, but also the congregational 
weekday and Sunday schools of the Con- 
servative and Reform Jews. This broad 
inclusive tendency found fuller expres- 
sion in the decade following. 

Underlying the community approach 
was not merely the desire for greater ef- 
fectiveness in school organization and 
teaching. Jewish educators were trying 
thereby to express a two-fold idea: (a) 
that the Jewish child must be educated 
in an atmosphere of a wider common 
fellowship than that of his particular 
congregation; and (b) that all Jewish 
community resources — whether philan- 
thropic, fraternal, synagogual or cultural 
— must be essentially conceived in broad 
educational terms as contributing to the 
growth of Jewish life and personality. 
In this sense Jewish education was for 
them the religious-ethical purpose and 
the prime function of Jewish community 
living. 

As a counter foil to the tendencies of 
the period toward less intensive weekday 
education, due to the breaking up of the 
large Talmud Torah schools, there pro- 
ceeded the development of the Yeshivah 
or Jewish complete day schools. Numer- 
ically these schools are not many; only 
about fifty of them exist in the United 
States. Even now, after sixty years of 
development (the first American Yesh- 
ivah was established in 1886), only one 
percent of Jewish children attend the 
Jewish complete day schools and 99% 
attend the public schools. Moreover, in 
view of their high cost ($200 to $300 
per pupil per year), as well as for many 
social considerations, the Jewish day 
schools cannot and will not replace the 
public schools in the education of the 
masses of Jewish children. But few 
though they are, these schools are grow- 
ing in importance; and beginning with 
nursery schools through the Yeshivah 
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colleges they are the intensive core of 
American Jewish education. 


To understand the Yeshivah move- 
ment these schools should be viewed not 
as “parochial” schools but rather as 
“private” schools. For the most zealous 
founders of the Jewish complete day 
schools do not question the right of the 
State to establish a common public school 
system or to use public educational funds 
exclusively for it. They take rather the 
position of those interested in American 
private schools, who do not object to the 
public school in principle but find it in- 
adequate to their educational needs. It 
is on this basis that the founders of the 
Jewish day schools wish to support, from 
private funds or from their own com- 
munity resources, what is to them a more 
satisfactory and more integrated form of 
schooling for their children. The con- 
tention is that these schools not only pro- 
vide more complete and more integrated 
education, but also that they give the 
necessary intensive elementary schooling 
which will later raise scholastic standards 
in the training of Jewish teachers, rabbis 
and other professional leaders. Many of 
these schools are ultra-orthodox, “fun- 
damentalist” in curriculum and_ back- 
ward in educational practice; but a con- 
stantly increasing number are modern 
schools offering an integrated curricu- 
lum of general and Jewish education to 
American Jewish children. 


Other forms of integrated Jewish edu- 
cation developed during these years. Im- 
mediately after the first World War, 
Jewish Community Centers multiplied 
and grew rapidly throughout the country, 
providing opportunities for informal 
group work and recreational facilities 
along with more formal Jewish school- 
ing. Likewise, Jewish education found 
in the children’s summer camp a very 
desirable supplement and an opportunity 
for combining Jewish studies with other 
activities of children. From 1918 to this 
day, community centers and summer 
camps have played an important role in 
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the education of Jewish children and 
youth. 

In that period of stabilization and 
growth there were naturally many sharp 
debates in educational ideology. It was 
the era in which Christian teachers were 
struggling toward broader and more sig- 
nificant conceptions of religion and of 
religious education in terms of the 
growth of character and of social human 
relationships, in terms of personality and 
of the ever widening fellowship in God. 

Echoes of this struggle were, of 
course, also heard and felt in the field of 
Jewish education, and influenced the 
thinking of Jewish teachers. The Reli- 
gious Education Association, and its 
leaders, from Drs. Coe and Ames to the 
younger men and women, had a con- 
siderable share in this influence. Even 
to a greater extent were Jewish educators 
influenced by the outstanding teachers 
in the American University Schools of 
Education — Dewey, Kilpatrick, Mor- 
rison, Thorndike, Gates, Judd, Pintner 
and others. 

The problems in general education 
were also the problems of Jewish educa- 
tion. But there were in addition specific 
Jewish issues, and these were of im- 
mediate concern. There was the argu- 
ment between the “religionists” and the 
“culturists” as to how much stress should 
be placed on the religious values of syna- 
gogue worship, personal faith and ob- 
servance of religious precepts, and how 
much on the cultural values of modern 
Hebrew, Jewish group loyalties, and de- 
votion to the rebuilding of Palestine. 
There was the sharp debate between 
Hebraists and Yiddishists as to what 
place, if any, the Yiddish vernacular 
which developed a modern living litera- 
ture, should hold in the Jewish education 
of the American child. There was a pro- 
longed discussion concerning maximum 
and minimum in Jewish education, in an 
attempt to determine how much scholas- 
tic achievement should be required of 
American children. Finally, there was 
the heated argument concerning content 
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and form; one group of educators main- 
taining that emphasis in Jewish teaching 
should be put on what is likely to func- 
tion as useful and significant in the life 
of the American Jew, and the other 
group insisting on formal linguistic and 
literary studies as the best source of Jew- 
ish content and the most effective tool 
for further study and self education in 
adult life. 


These ideological discussions were of 
considerable concern to Jewish educa- 
tors, rabbis and journalists during the 
past decades, and some of the issues still 
continue to occupy the center of their 
attenion. However, there has been a 
growing realization that many of these 
issues are not as sharply drawn in actual 
experience as they are in theory; and 
that indeed some issues can remain as 
standing differences of opinion in a dem- 
ocratic community. 


Ill 

In the following period Jewish educa- 
tors began to find it increasingly possible 
to work together democratically in spite 
of ideological differences. Since 1933 
more and more Jewish communities have 
been reorganizing their central agencies 
to include in their programs all groups 
and viewpoints in Jewish education — 
communal and congregational, Orthodox 
and Reform, Conservative and Radical 
Labor, Hebraists and Yiddishists, Zion- 
ists and non-Zionists. There is a grow- 
ing sense of responsibility on the part of 
all Jews for the education of all Jewish 
children. There is no attempt to impose 
any one Jewish viewpoint or interpreta- 
tion on the groups; but there is the rec- 
ognition that there can be a sharing of 
basic aim and content by all who desire 
to give their children a positive American 
Jewish education. Allowing for demo- 
cratic diversity within the Jewish unity, 
the basic educational elements, with their 
areas of variation, may be formulated 
under seven headings, as follows: 


1. The classical continuing Jewish 
tradition — Torah in its widest sense — 
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religious, literary, institutional and eth- 
ical — allowing, however, for differences 
in selection of materials and interpreta- 
tion of events and ideas. 

2. The Hebraic element in Jewish tra- 
dition and life — allowing for differ- 
ences in intensity and amount of Hebrew 
language study desired. 

3. Identification with the Jewish peo- 
ple, knowledge of its past and desire for 
its survival — allowing for various con- 
ceptions regarding the character of the 
Jewish people and its future. 


4. Rebuilding the Jewish community 
in Palestine and concern for Jewish life 
in other communities — allowing, how- 
ever, for different views as to desired 
functions and forms of Jewish life in 
Palestine and its relation to the Diaspora. 


5. Concrete forms of personal Jewish 
living — allowing for differences regard- 
ing the processes and forms to be fos- 
tered. 


6. Responsible membership in_ the 
American Jewish community — allowing 
for variety of conceptions as to what this 
community should be and do. 


7. Faith in a better democratic world 
to come and in the divine will which is 
making for that better world — allowing 
however for differences as to how this 
faith is to be imparted and what its im- 
plications are in political, social and eco- 
nomic terms. 


Conceived in this broad democratic 
manner the community educational pro- 
grams can, we believe, include all Jewish 
schools that seek to embody the historic 
method of Jewish survival, namely, con- 
tinuity and change — unbroken contin- 
uity of Jewish tradition, interpreted and 
changed to the needs of each generation. 
Such democratic programs will probably 
function for the great majority of Amer- 
ican Jews. To be sure, the ultra-ortho- 
dox pietists will exclude themselves out 
of opposition to all change, and the “sec- 
ularists” will likewise be excluded be- 
cause they attach no sanctity to tradition. 
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But the trend toward more inclusive and 
unifying community educational pro- 
grams will probably continue and in- 
crease, as experience demonstrates the 
possibilities and the values of such an 
approach. 


This trend is being stimulated by two 
important factors. First is the demo- 
cratic factor, the feeling that if Jewish 
religion is to survive in American de- 
mocracy, there must be democracy in re- 
ligion. Second, is the great tragedy 
which has befallen the Jews since the 
advent of Hitler and which has served 
to bring Jews closer together. 


Nazism and the struggle against Na- 
zism have been the dominant influence in 
Jewish education since 1933. The in- 
human brutalities committed on our peo- 
ple in Europe and the anti-semitic poison 
in our own midst, have caused deep hurt, 
shock and resentment not only to our 
adults but also to our children and youth. 
They cry out the ancient cry: “Why, oh 
Lord, dost Thou smite us in anger? 
How long shall our people be led like 
lambs to slaughter? How long shall we 
be mocked and slandered?” In a real 
sense, therefore, Jewish teachers have a 
psychiatric task to perform in binding up 
the psychic wounds of our young people; 
in giving them the knowledge and the at- 
titudes, the self-worth and the courage 
needed to stand firm against shock and 
adversity. 


But anti-semitism has also had posi- 
tive results in Jewish education. First 
it has returned to us many who were in- 
different or who wished to forget that 
they are Jews. These are now painfully 
and avidly seeking for Jewish knowledge 
and self-assurance. Second, Nazism has 
made Jewish living more significant than 
ever, and the aims of Jewish education 
have become clearer and dearer to us in 
our generation. We know now at least 
one tremendous and terrible reason why 
we and our children must live as Jews; 
— it is because Hitler and his wicked 
cohorts everywhere do not wish us to 
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We understand better the 


live at all. 
profound meaning of the Command- 
ment: “I am your God, and ye shall be 
my witnesses!” And we respond: “We 
shall not die but we shall live, and we 
shall tell the deeds of the Lord, against 


His adversaries.” For us and for our 
children, our history, our literature, the 
symbols in our festivals, and our ancient 
and persistent Messianic hopes for hu- 
manity, all take on new meaning and be- 
come an immediate vital force. Jewish 
teaching has become a moral adventure, 
a boon to a confused and distraught peo- 
ple. 

Lastly, the struggle of democracy 
against Nazism and against all totali- 
tarianism has caused us to begin to in- 
troduce more direct study of American 
democratic documents, and of the Amer- 
ican festivals and institutions, into our 
school curriculum, with a view to re- 
vealing their deep religious background 
and their universal significance. It has 
also caused us to point up in our own 
biblical and rabbinic literature, in our 
long historic struggle for the right to 
differ, and against tyranny, and in our 
folkways and customs, those elements 
which will enable our young people to 
understand the democratic struggle of 
our own day against the older back- 
ground of Jewish history, literature and 
thought. 

The last forty years have been terrible 
years for Jews, and they have also been 
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glorious years. They began with the 
Czar of Russia and they will end with 
the end of Hitler. We approach the 
future without either bitterness or fear. 
Despite poisoned tongues, poisoned pens 
and poisoned hearts, we shall, God will- 
ing, build in this beloved land a new 
structure of historic Judaism, which will 
be worthy both of our great religious 
ethical tradition, and worthy, too, of the 
warm heart and grand human dream of 
America. We have built in the past: 
biblical Judaism in Palestine; talmudic 
Judaism in Babylonia; a Spanish Juda- 
ism of profound philosophy and noble 
poetry ; a Judaism of mystic piety and of 
sublime martyrology in medieval Euro- 
pe; Jewish scholarship in 19th century 
Germany; Hebraic and Yiddish culture 
in Eastern Europe; and in our own gen- 
eration, a marvelously reborn pioneering 
Judaism of labor cooperatives and the 
Hebrew University on the historic soil 
of the New Palestine. In all humility 
we believe that we are still creative and 
adaptive. With God’s help we can in 
this American home, the center of the 
democratic world in the making, build an 
American Judaism which will be con- 
tinuous with our long unbroken past, yet 
changed to the spirit of the days to come. 
In so doing we dare to believe that we 
shall enrich not only ourselves but all 
who live with us in friendship and in 
brotherhood. 
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FORTY YEARS OF PROTESTANT EDUCATION 


An Unhistorical Commentary 


HucH HartTsHorNe* 


HIS PAPER is not to be taken as 

an unbiased, well balanced, histori- 
cal survey of Protestant education. It is 
only one of a thousand impressionistic 
pictures that might be painted against 
what is for most of us a rather vague 
background of fact. Even if I had been 
able in the brief time at my disposal to 
clarify in my own mind this background 
of fact, I still would have been entirely 
unable in thirty minutes to offer it to 
you. 

When one thinks of the really vast 
developments of the past forty years, 
one realizes that he could not even list 
and identify the important agencies, or 
the important leaders, or the important 
books, or the important courses of 
study, or the important ideas and theo- 
ries, or the important methods, or the 
important controversies. I have con- 
cluded, therefore, to allow my personal 
and private interests to disinter from the 
oblivion of a faulty memory a few doubt- 
less rather prejudiced reactions. 

My overall reaction to the period is 
that it has been extremely fertile in ideas 
and extremely barren of results. Inven- 
tions of one sort or another have pushed 
up out of the plain of common endeavor 
like isolated volcanoes, suggestive of 
new lands abuilding, but always subsid- 
ing into dead shells, leaving the general 
level of the plain only a little elevated 
after each eruption. 


These separate and vital movements 
have tended to dry up and disappear 
through lack of integration in a total 
theory, policy, and program of Protes- 
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tant education. I shall return to this basic 
weakness at the end of my paper. 
What are some of these movements? 
Some of them have been thrust upon 
Protestant education from the outside. 
Some have emerged from within. All 
have involved considerable controversy 
between supporters of the old ways and 
supporters of the new. Such success as 
the new movements have had they owe 
more than their adherents sometimes 
realize to the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation, for with its policy of open dis- 
cussion and unhampered research, new 
ideas were generated and fostered which 
would otherwise have been buried be- 
neath the weight of established admini- 
strative and theological authority. 


Allow me to mention seven of these 
areas of controversy: 1, the Bible; 2, 
psychological and educational theory; 
3, the use of scientific method; 4, the 
relation of education to the church; 5, 
theology; 6, religion and public educa- 
tion; 7, religion and higher education. 


1. THE BIBLE 


The term “religious education” came 
into use in connection with the transition 
from the dogmatic to the historical un- 
derstanding and use of Scripture. The 
Religious Education Association was es- 
tablished partly for the purpose of popu- 
larizing the results of the historical study 
of the Bible and acquainting laymen 
with the methods of research and inter- 
pretation used by scholars. The more lib- 
eral branches of Protestantism quickly 
picked up this new approach and tried 
to incorporate it in the Sunday school 
lessons of the day. Rarely, however, has 
the historical approach been used in its 
pure form. It has been softened down 
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and distorted by other lingering consid- 
erations, such as the need to teach theo- 
logical doctrines, or the need to teach 
moral attitudes. Along with historical 
comments, and for the most part con- 
cealing the historical interpretations, 
older ideas of inerrancy and magical 
potency of texts have continued in the 
more conservative groups, and the more 
liberal groups have in similar manner 
confused history with polemics. It may 
have been unfortunate that the term re- 
ligious education was thus at the begin- 
ning so closely associated with Bible 
teaching, for, in spite of later insights 
which recognized that religion does not 
automatically grow out of Bible study, 
religious education and Bible study have 
become so identified in the popular 
mind as to make effective education in 
religion almost impossible. 


2. PsYCHOLOGICAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
THEORY 


This brings us to the next great area 
of controversy. One of the achievements 
of the period under consideration has 
been its emphasis on a knowledge of 
childhood and on ways of helping the 
growing child to gain knowledge and 
skill he requires for full participation in 
the life of his day. Following in the 
footsteps of G. Stanley Hall, the reli- 
gious leaders were as quick as the sec- 
ular to see the need for fresh knowl- 
edge of childhood. The results of this 
new knowledge reacted upon the Bible 
centered curriculum and modified it, 
but did not wholly displace it because 
of the powerful ecclesiastical and theo- 
logical concerns which were unable to 
assimilate the new knowledge. 


The first result of the child study 
movement was an effort to grade subject 
matter to suit the levels of comprehen- 
sion of the growing child. The anoma- 
lous results of this effort when com- 
bined with the insistence on uniform 
Biblical passages are well known to this 
audience. Not even in the so-called com- 
pletely graded system was the subject 
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approach abandoned for the child-cen- 
tered approach. 


A second result of direct study of 
the needs and capacities of children was 
the recognition of the place of worship 
and activity as factors in the learning 
process. Worship had been conspicu- 
ously absent from programs of Protes- 
tant education before this period. It now 
began to be studied as a mode of be- 
havior of central importance in reli- 
gious growth, and Sunday school exer- 
cises, which had been chiefly used for 
instruction, began to be developed into 
true services of worship. No one who 
has not lived through this period of 
transformation can well appreciate the 
magnitude of this change. This is one 
of the volcanoes which seems to have 
raised the level of the whole plateau of 
Protestant education. Yet even here one 
sees the disastrous effect of trying at the 
same time to meet the needs of the child 
and insure that he will conform to the 
prevailing cultic pattern. Instead of wor- 
ship materials comprehensible to the 
young worshipers, we still observe the 
use of creeds and hymns and prayers 
and other liturgical forms which have 
little or no meaning to the young and 
cannot possibly contribute to their reli- 
gious needs. 


Activity began to be a part of the Sun- 
day school program before the turn of 
the century. Busy work and missionary 
giving were introduced, and societies for 
young people were organized. But dur- 
ing our period activity began to take on 
new meaning as a way of learning the 
part of a Christian. Although the teach- 
ing program was still subject-centered, 
bits of time were snatched to allow for 
service activities of a social and mission- 
ary character. This was a real step in 
advance in spite of the tendency to 
translate such interests into new courses 
of study the purpose of which was to 
give the children knowledge of how the 
other half lived. The children’s gifts, 
although still usually spent by adults, 
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were nevertheless made more meaning- 
ful by being associated with teaching 
about missions, and here and there iso- 
lated schools went so far as to allow the 
children to decide for themselves how 
their money should be spent. 


It was during this period that the nat- 
ural demand of youth for activity, 
which it seemed could not be met 
through the churches and Sunday 
schools, was given a new outlet through 
the great youth organizations. These 
were basically activity programs and al- 
though not usually integrated with the 
programs of the churches nevertheless 
furnished a greatly needed supplement. 
Time will not permit a separate account 
of these significant movements. 


I turn now to the rise of progressive 
education and the theories of method and 
curriculum associated with it. These the- 
ories were not new, but had been neg- 
lected in this country. The trends toward 
the child-centered curriculum and _to- 
ward activity programs provided a ready 
groundwork for their development. 
New terms arose, such as the project, 
the experience-centered curriculum, 
group discussion, etc., which served to 
focus attention on the free activity and 
choice of the child as basic to the learn- 
ing process. All this had repercussions in 
religious as well as in general education, 
but in spite of massive evidence of the 
stimulus to growth afforded by these 
new methods, the progressive movement 
has not as yet established itself in Prot- 
estant education. Its influence, of 
course, has been felt, and many churches 
have completely revolutionized their pro- 
cedures in accordance with this philos- 
ophy. But over against it there is still 
the rock of ecclesiastical suspicion that 
too much trust was being placed in nat- 
urally depraved human nature and the 
fear that wrong choices will be made 
when choice is allowed. 

This dominance of education by insti- 
tutional policy long ago prompted 
George A. Coe to accede to the urgent 
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request of Union Theological Seminary 
that he establish and conduct a school 
of religion with entire freedom from 
ecclesiastical control. This school, the 
Union School of Religion, was started 
in 1919 when Union Seminary moved 
to its present site and continued until 
it was absorbed in the Riverside Church 
School. 

For many years the new ideas of child- 
hood and of education were tried out and 
demonstrated in this school and the re- 
sults made widely available. It was vis- 
ited by thousands of educators from all 
over the world and scores of persons 
who later accepted positions of responsi- 
bility in the educational work of the 
churches gained supervised experience 
as teachers in the school in close associ- 
ation with Dr. Coe’s teaching in the 
class room. Similar freedom of action 
in the Riverside Church School has pro- 
duced abundant evidence of its fruitful- 
ness in the development of new methods 
and materials. 


The high point in the formulation of 
the new and growing theory of reli- 
gious education was reached when Dr. 
Coe published his Social Theory of Re- 
ligious Education, later supplemented by 
his book, What is Christian Education? 
3. ScIENTIFIC METHOD AND RESEARCH 

Closely associated with the progres- 
sive movement in education is the use 
of scientific methods of experimentation 
and research. At one time this was a 
very active volcano, and many people 
felt that at last religious education was 
really discovering what it was accom- 
plishing and what it might yet do if only 
it would freely experiment and test the 
results of its experiments. 


As was to be expected, the early tests 
were of Biblical knowledge, which per- 
formed at least one service in making it 
apparent that neither pupils nor teachers 
had very much knowledge to test. Then 
the testers moved out to the measure- 
ment of religious ideas, but without any 
happier results. The next step was to 
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measure attitudes and conduct, and here, 
too, the alleged values of Sunday school 
teaching were brought into question. I 
think we may credit the Protestant 
movement in religious education with 
the idea of the Character Education In- 
quiry, which was financed by the Insti- 
tute for Social and Religious Research 
and conducted at Teachers College from 
1924 to 1929. This study was interested 
primarily in the conduct outcomes of 
religious and moral education and in the 
development of a theory of character 
which would bring some sort of order 
out of the existing confusion of ideas 
regarding the nature of character and 
how it develops. Significant as may 
have been the results of this study and 
of several others of great promise, these 
proved to be another volcano and such 
light as its eruption cast over the scene 
has sputtered and died down, along with 
the whole effort to apply scientific meth- 
ods to the processes and results of reli- 
gious education. 


One or two sparks remain, however, 
which may signify a new eruption. I 
refer particularly to recent developments 
in psychiatry and mental hygiene, which 
are converging in the new psychology 
of personality, counseling, and therapy. 
New tests and diagnostic procedures are 
appearing, and students of religious edu- 
cation have been learning to think of 
their task in terms of personality devel- 
opment. To be sure, the effects of this 
new development are more apparent in 
its therapeutic aspects than in its con- 
structive and preventive aspects, and the 
laws of mental hygiene have yet to be 
applied in any extended way to the 
methods and materials of Protestant 
education. Steps in this direction can 
be recognized, however, in the growing 
use of nursery classes and the growing 
emphasis on the family as the focus of 
religious nurture. 


Some of the values of the scientific 
trend have been conserved in the re- 
search division of the International 


Council which with a meager budget 
has promoted for years a more objective 
approach to problems of curriculum and 
method and has encouraged the gather- 
ing of data concerning the needs of chil- 
dren and youth. 


Perhaps the most significant develop- 
ment in this whole area of scientific 
study is the gradual recognition among 
the more informed leaders that the per- 
sonality is a unity and that religious ex- 
perience is the most important ground 
if not the sole ground of this unity. Not 
by study alone, nor by worship alone, 
nor by action alone, but by all three in 
functional association with the realities 
of everyday living does the individual 
human person come into being and grow 
toward maturity. Even though Protest- 
ant education has not yet achieved this 
unity in its program, at least there is 
available this insight as a criterion of its 
progress. 


4. RELATIONS WITH THE CHURCH 


Protestant education arose as a lay 
movement and is not completely inte- 
grated with the life of the church. This 
dichotomy is one of Protestantism’s 
chief weaknesses. It has been expressed 
in many ways: The separate financing 
of the Sunday school; the distinction 
between evangelism as a church function 
and education as a Sunday school func- 
tion; the inadequate training of mini- 
sters for educational leadership; the sep- 
arate organization of the Sunday 
schools and the denominational boards 
of religious education — now happily 
overcome in the International Council; 
the rise of a new profession — the direc- 
tor of religious education; and the con- 
tinuing jealousies and misunderstand- 
ings between these groups. 

On the whole the trend toward uni- 
fication of education with the church 
program has moved steadily forward. 
We now hear of educational evangelism ; 
churches increasingly pay the cost of 
the religious education program, includ- 
ing the salary of a director; and the cur- 
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rent attacks on directors by ministers 
may be only the last echo of a once pow- 
erful clamor. Yet the impression remains 
that we still have in operation two dis- 
tinct ideas of human nature and its re- 
making. Perhaps the best evidence of 
this is the general weakness of adult 
education in Protestant churches. Ed- 
ucation is for children. Once they have 
been “processed” they are finished prod- 
ucts and need only to be furbished up 
occasionally by “going to church,” 
which means attending a preaching serv- 
ice. But even in adult education advances 
are being made, especially through 
the spread of unified and extended ses- 
sions of the Sunday morning program, 
during which all go to church and all 
go to school at the same time. 

In like manner, the societies for youth 
are being not only vitalized but also 
integrated with the church-school pro- 
gram, and even outside groups, such as 
Scouts, are coming more definitely un- 
der the educational supervision of the 
church. 

5. THEOLOGY 


So much for the church. But how 
about theology? Thereby hangs a tale 
and a rather sorry one. 

I think it should be said at once that 
the lay teachers of our children, some 
2,000,000 in number, are not theologi- 
cally trained, and it is not surprising that 
no matter how orthodox a text may be, 
in untrained hands it may lead to quite 
unorthodox opinions. Shall the teaching 
be turned over to professionally trained 
theologians? Ministers here and there 
try hard to squeeze a little theology into 
confirmation classes, but as most teach- 
ers have been through these classes their 
success is seemingly not overwhelming. 
Perhaps if ministers knew a bit more 
about education they would not fare so 
badly as teachers. 

But what of the texts? Here, too, I 
fear, we find a strange array of theolo- 
gical ideas. With some groups, theo- 
logy is important and texts are carefully 
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edited to insure the expression of ortho- 
dox views. In other cases, each author 
is a law until himself, so that the inclu- 
sion of a number of authors in a series 
confronts the pupil with all sorts and 
varieties of theological opinion. 

So what? Was man made for theology 
or theology for man? Well, of course, no 
one takes the first alternative, and it is 
with the best intentions in the world that 
the theologically inclined try to get the 
children to learn correct doctrines. They 
feel that correct belief is essential to 
the child’s eternal welfare and that the 
only way to guarantee correctness of be- 
lief is to insist on the learning of the 
approved formulations of belief. 

Now it does not matter much what 
this approved belief is, whether ortho- 
dox or neo-orthodox or liberal: the at- 
tempt to pass it on by means of formal 
statements presents insurmountable dif- 
ficulties. The words can indeed be 
learned. But in what a vale of delusion 
do those dwell who imagine that the abil- 
ity to recite a creed or a catechism or 
the contents of the Bible has any neces- 
sary relation to any sort of salvation 
whatsoever ! 


But of course, there is the additional 
controversy between liberal educators 
and orthodox theologians, in regard to 
their respective understanding of hu- 
man nature. And there perhaps we 
would do well to draw the veil, for 
there does not seem to be any way of 
rapproachement between the two types 
of mind. Facts just do not have the same 
significance for one group as for the 
other. Education to one group means 
something entirely different from what 
it means to the other. 

Yet this controversy does not relieve 
educators from responsibility to enlarge 
the scope of their concept of reality to 
include something more than the child, 
or the group, or even than mankind. The 
very objectives for education they es- 
pouse — the growth, integration, and 
mature adjustment of the self — come 
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about as growing persons so relate them- 
selves to widening realities as to feel 
their essential unity therewith both as 
creatures and as creators. Such inte- 
gration requires conceptualizations, and 
these are found through experience and 
reflection, discussion with others, and 
experimental use of concepts framed by 
others. In other words, religious edu- 
cation is in part theological education 
and could not otherwise be religious. 


6. RELIGION AND PusBLic EDUCATION 


One of the first interests of the Religi- 
ous Education Association is expressed 
in its slogan: “To inspire the educa- 
tional forces of our country with the 
religious ideal; to inspire the religious 
forces of our country with the educa- 
tional ideal; and to keep before the pub- 
lic mind the ideal of religious education 
and the sense of its need and value.” 
Through these forty years various ap- 
proaches to this problem have been 
attempted, none of them conspicuously 
successful. Vacation schools have 
grown to vast proportions, and these 
have offered opportunities in the way of 
activity programs not available to the 
usual Sunday morning session. Week- 
day schools have likewise, with some 
setbacks, succeeded in extending the 
Sunday morning influence into the week 
in the hope that religion might be given 
prestige through closer association with 
day schools. On the whole these week- 
day sessions have repeated the faults of 
the Sunday school without reaching un- 
churched children in any large numbers, 
and without effecting that integration 
with the program of the public school 
which would make education a unified 
experience for the children. 


Various analyses of the public school 
program have been made which serve to 
bring to light its religious resources in 
the use of forms of worship, scattering 
selections of scripture, and more especi- 
ally in its emphasis on spiritual values. 
Its program of social service and its 
promotion of democratic attitudes, its 
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contribution to the formation of charac- 
ter through the inculcation of moral 
ideals and habits have all been noted. 
But still there is dissatisfaction, and 
from neither the Protestant, Catholic nor 
Jewish standpoint has the problem been 
solved. 


There are reasons for uneasiness. We 
are faced not only with the social 
stresses of the war but with the continu- 
ance of divisive forces and movements 
which are in a fair way to destroy us. 
Conflict between the races, between the 
nationalities, conflict between economic 
groups, conflict between democratic 
and fascist tendencies in govern- 
ment and industry, disruption of family 
life, and the threat of economic insecur- 
ity are in themselves of sufficient 
concern. But accompanying all these 
social anxieties and strains is the effect 
on the mental and spiritual health of 
both children and adults. The problems 
of our culture are problems of personal- 
ity and personal relations, and these are 
problems of religion. 


7. RELIGION AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


At no point have the interests of 
religion been more actively concerned 
with education than in the college field. 
Forty years have witnessed a revolution 
of thought and practice. From a casual, 
permissive position as a student activity, 
religion has become a major official and 
faculty problem. This interest has been 
expressed in a variety of ways: the 
effort of denominational groups to fulfil 
their responsibility in religious leader- 
ship and instruction; the effort of stu- 
dent organizations to deal with contem- 
porary problems rather than the 
traditional issues of theology, and to 
combine forces in such a way as to en- 
list the cooperation of a larger propor- 
tion of the student body; the introduction 
and expansion of course offerings and 
the recognition that not only Bible study, 
but also religious education, philosophy 
of religion, ethics and social issues be- 
long in a religous curriculum; and fi- 
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nally, and most significantly, the grow- 
ing realization that religion will be actu- 
alized in college education only when the 
whole of college life, academic, campus, 
and off campus, is oriented toward the 
achievement of religious maturity 
through the integration of practical 
experience, study and worship. 

Differences of opinion about ll 
these matters have been forcibly ex- 
pressed and are represented in the wide 
range of practice now prevailing in our 
colleges. But such differences, when 
brought out into the open and honestly 
debated, are productive of progress. 
The Religious Education Association 
has had its share in the promotion of 
such frank discussion of alternative 
theories and plans. 


Chief among the emerging issues in 
this field are these two. 


1. The clash between the intellectual 
approach to education and life and the 
experimental or experiential approach. 
A powerful group of educators is aligned 
on each side of this issue and the place 
of religion in higher education is a corol- 
lary of the position taken in this contro- 
versy. On the one side, philosophical 
and historical interests dominate the 
curriculum and the integrating principle 
is a world view. On the other side, 
functional interests dominate the curric- 
ulum and the integrating principle is 
creative participation in affairs. 


2. The place of religion in the college 
program for returning soldiers. Is 
religion to be conceived denominationally 
by men who have fought side by side 
with men of many faiths? Is there to 
be no unity of religious approach in 
college for men who have achieved 
religious fellowship in the struggle for 
life and death with believers and unbe- 
lievers alike? How will Protestantism 
conceive of itself and of its responsibility 
in this new crisis of religion? Can the 
college mediate to this group of worldly 
wise students a faith and a cause ade- 
quate for the strains and responsibilities 
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of the new day? 
Tue Task AHEAD 


What then is the task of Protestant 
education? I have mentioned only 
seven areas in which a few advances 
have been made. I might have included 
others. But these advances have been 
unplanned and uncoordinated. They 
represent the fertile ideas of inventive 
minds, not the statesmanship demanded 
by this age of revolutionary change. If 
Protestant education is to do more than 
split kindling and apply soothing salves 
to its scratches and bruises, it must begin 
to frame a national or even a world 
policy based on sound knowledge of hu- 
man personality and the laws of its 
growth, and on sound knowledge of the 
social forces which men of good will 
may yet bend to the service of mankind. 

What would serve as a_ unifying 
center of such an integration of all the 
vital interests of Protestant education? 
There is only one possible answer — 
not an institution, not a theory, not a 
theology, not a program or method, but 
the individual human being in his rela- 
tion to all other human beings. When 
there cease to be individuals there will 
also cease to be churches and nations. 
The interest in the individual may be 
generalized as concern for personality. 
Protestant education is not yet really 
interested in personality and in the con- 
ditions and forces which make possible 
its development. Neither is general 
education. If it could really believe its 
creeds and break through its symbols to 
the sources of life, and if other religious 
groups as well as the schools of the 
nation, in devotion to the same value, 
should start moving toward the same 
goal, these streams of endeavor might 
flow together and merge in a great ven- 
ture of faith, uniting churches, schools, 
races, classes and nations in the democ- 
racy of the world. 

The Religious Education Association 
might even have a part to play in this 
religious revolution. 
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HE CATHOLIC CHURCH has 
always regarded education as an 
essential part of her work among men. 
From the time she received her commis- 
sion from Christ to “go forth and teach 
all nations” she has attempted always 
and everywhere to develop schools. it 
has been her constant policy that in such 
schools not only religion be taught but 
all the secular branches of knowledge as 
well. Such a policy is based on what ‘s 
now considered very sound educational 
philosophy, namely, that subjects in the 
school program must be integrated 
around some core subject, and that such 
an integrated curriculum offers the only 
adequate opportunity for the complete 
development of human personality. 
Thus through the ages the Church, 
considering man’s life in time and his 
life in eternity to be one continuous and 
eternal process, developed an entire sys- 
tem of education in which the temporal 
relations of man were learned around 
the core of the eternal verities as the 
Church knew and interpreted them. 
Catholic philosophy has never recognized 
a dichotomy between man’s life in the 
finite physical world and his life in the 
infinite spiritual world, and cannot, 
therefore, separate the learning of those 
ideas, skills and attitudes necessary for 
finite living from the skills, attitudes and 
learnings necessary for eternal living. 
The Church entered the new world of 
the Americas on the very heels of its 
first discoverers. From the beginning 
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she followed her age old practice of 
establishing means of complete educa- 
tion wherever she established a mission. 
Thus some of the very first educational 
efforts in territory now the United 
States were initiated by Catholic mis- 
sionaries. The earliest such occurred in 
the South West of this country. 
Prompted by a priest, Bartolomew Las 
Casas, Cardinal Ximenes in Spain pro- 
cured enactment of the first educational 
legislation for what are now the states of 
New Mexico and Arizona as early as 
1516.1 This legislation provided for the 
establishment of a church, a hospital, 
and a school at every outpost or village 
under the flag of Spain. The schoo!s 
were designed to care for the education 
of some few Spanish children but par- 
ticularly for the large numbers of Indian 
children who gathered around the 
Spanish outposts. By 1630 several 
schools existed in New Mexico, enough 
to warrant a special report about them 
being sent to the King of Spain by one 
Father Alonso de Benavides. In Texas 
and Southern California a flourishing 
educational system had been established 
by the Franciscan Friars as early as the 
eighteenth century. First mention of 
schools in Texas was in 1689. 


All of these South West schools while 
teaching religion as the core of the pro- 
gram also taught the Indian and the 
Spanish language, singing, dancing, agri- 
culture, basket weaving, carpet weaving, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. It is 
interesting to note the emphasis placed 
on vocational education in these schools 
and the attempt to develop native in- 
terests and abilities of the Indians and 
to teach them their own folk lore and 
culture. Unfortunately, with the fall 
of Spain this whole system of education 
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collapsed and did not carry over into 
the early American schools. 


In the South East region of the United 
States Catholic educational foundations 
are recorded as early as 1565 in what 
is now the state of Florida. The his- 
tories are vague and uncertain about 
these early schools but development ap- 
parently took place of sufficient impor- 
tance to warrant the establishment of 2 
classical school there in 1606. 


In New Orleans the Capuchin Fathers 
established a school for boys in the year 
1722. In 1727 the Ursuline Sisters came 
to New Orleans and opened the first 
school for girls. This establishment of 
the sisters became one of the most im- 
portant educational developments in the 
entire Louisiana region. The Ursulines 
were by profession well trained teach- 
ers and brought with them a richness of 
culture which, even in such a polyglot 
and rough civilization, was able to foster 
a deep sense of refinement. The New 
Orleans educational system grew and 
under the impetus given by the Jesuits 
who arrived at a later date finally ex- 
tended its schools up the Mississippi 
River to St. Louis where the first record 
of the establishment of schools is found 
in 1774. 


In both the South East and the South 
West the schools established by the 
Church carried a program which was at 
once vocational, cultural, and religious. 
It integrated the human activities of man 
around his religious aspirations. For 
the most part these schools had good 
teachers but as has been mentioned above 
the entire system declined and did not 
carry over to the American school sys- 
tem. The more one studies the kind of 
program offered in many of these schools 
the more one is tempted to believe that 
we are only learning today what these 
teachers knew about education long be- 
fore a single school had been opened in 
New England. Most of the pupils of 
these schools were Indians, and Black- 
man says of them, “no better work was 
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ever done for an inferior race.” 


In the English colonies of the North 
East region the Catholics were from the 
beginning a minority. In some cases 
they were forbidden entrance to the 
colonies; in others they were only toler- 
ated. Despite these facts there were 
seventy Catholic schools in the thirteen 
colonies at the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tionary War. One of the earliest of 
these schools was founded in Newtown, 
Maryland, in 1640 by a layman, Ralph 
Crouch. Tradition has it that this 
school was the beginning of Georgetown 
University, now located in Washington, 
D. C. Pennsylvania saw the establish- 
ment of many early Catholic schools. 
The earliest foundation was in Phila- 
delphia about 1730. Historians tell us 
that the first truly Catholic parochial 
school was established at St. Mary’s, 
Philadelphia, in 1763. In many of these 
Catholic schools the teachers were in- 
dentured prisoners or servants, as was 
the case in the early Protestant schools 
of the colonies. One must not conclude, 
however, from this that all the teachers 
were necessarily inept. Many were po- 
litical prisoners who were well educated 
men. The Catholic schools had the ad- 
vantage of teachers who were priests 
with college and university background. 
The teacher in the school at Goshen- 
hoppen, Pa., founded in 1741, was Rev. 
Theodore Schneider who before leaving 
Europe was the Rector at the University 
of Heidelberg. 


The Revolutionary War and the adop- 
tion of the Bill of Rights opened the way 
for a freer expansion of the Church in 
America. With this expansion the 
numbers of schools increased. As the 
population moved towards the West the 
Church followed and continued its policy 
of establishing schools wherever possible. 
It must be noted at this point, however, 
that Catholic children regularly attended 
the town schools also and no definite 
policy had as yet been formulated in re- 
gard to exclusive attendance of Catholic 
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children in their own schools. 


In the early part of the nineteenth 
century the process of secularization be- 
gan in the tax supported schools accom- 
panying the first efforts towards the 
establishment of state control and ad- 
ministration. This was the period of 
Horace Mann and Henry Barnard. 
Without doubt Horace Mann made the 
greatest single contribution toward the 
establishment of well administered, well 
supervised and adequately financed state 
schools. However, due to the multiplic- 
ity of religious sects in America, Horace 
Mann and his followers were compelled, 
whether they liked it or not, to eliminate 
religion as a subject in the curriculum of 
these schools. 


When it became clear that this sec- 
ularization was to be the policy of the 
tax supported schools, the Catholic 
Bishops became alarmed. Such a policy 
ran counter to the tradition of the 
Church which always regarded religion 
as the core of all learning. In the begin- 
ning attempts were made at a compro- 
mise system. Space does not permit a 
discussion here of such plans as the 
Poughkeepsie Plan and the Faribault 
Plan. It is worth mentioning, however, 
that the famous Archbishop Ireland, 
who conceived the Faribault Plan, de- 
livered an address at the first meeting 
of the National Education Association 
to plead for an American system of edu- 
cation which would not exclude religion, 
and which would not exclude the chil- 
dren of American parents who de- 
manded religion as an essential part of 
the heritage they wished to pass on to 
their children. 


In the meantime Catholic parishes con- 
tinued to establish parish schools but the 
practice was by no means universal. It 
was not until the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore in 1884 that the Catholic 
hierarchy recognized that compromise 
was impossible, and demanded of all 
pastors that they open schools in con- 
nection with every parish church. After 
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the decrees of this Council were promul- 
gated, the real activity began in the 
elementary educational program of the 
Church. In 1883 there were 2491 parish 
schools in United States. Nine years 
later, in 1892, this number had grown to 
3482. The latest national figures for 
1940 show 7944 elementary schools and 
2105 high schools existing in the United 
States as part of the Catholic Church’s 
educational system. There was in 1940 
a total enrollment of 2,396,305 pupils in 
these schools. 


Before the twentieth century most of 
the activity was directed toward getting 
the schools opened. In the beginning 
each school was autonomous and under 
complete control of the local pastor or 
the mother superior of the religious com- 
munity which furnished the teachers. 
There was very little central diocesan 
control or supervision. It was not really 
a system of schools but rather a heter- 
ogeneous and loosely federated group of 
privately controlled institutions. The tax 
supported schools passed through a 
similar stage of development, but in their 
case the fight for centralized control be- 
gan in the early years of the nineteenth 
century. By the last half of that cen- 
tury State organization as well as local 
organization had become well defined 
and systematized. With the Catholic 
schools significant numerical growth did 
not begin until the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. The development of 
an organization followed much later. 
The first diocesan school board was ap- 
pointed in 1880 and the first Catholic 
School Superintendent in 1888. 


During the first quarter of the twen- 
tieth century the bishops and the pastors 
working under them were still facing 
the task of opening more and more 
schools. Some parishes were launching 
out into the secondary field by develop- 
ing their schools into twelve grade units. 
The problem of physical growth, of 
plant expansion, and teacher supply was 
primary but everyone was becoming 
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more conscious of the need to certify 
teachers and to unify the programs of 
schools within a diocese. Bishops and 
pastors alike saw the need of a measure 
of central, diocesan control and super- 
vision. It is important to understand 
that there are really three units of 
administration to be considered. First 
there is the parish. The pastor is the 
head of his parish. He raises money to 
build the school and to maintain it after 
it is once opened. The entire financial 
burden of operation rests upon him and 
his people. Materials are purchased by 
him. He furnishes heat, light, and equip- 
ment. He pays the salaries of teachers 
and in general acts as the business man- 
ager of the school. Under church law 
he is really the principal, but in practice 
the instructional and supervisory work 
is turned over to a sister or brother who 
is trained for such an office. 


The second unit of administration is 
the religious community. These com- 
munities are made up of teaching sisters 
or brothers living under a religious rule 
and having their own religious superior. 
When a pastor opens a school he applies 
to one of these religious communities for 
the teachers he will need. The superior 
assigns these teachers to him. He and 
his parish must build and furnish a con- 
vent where the teachers can live during 
the time they are working in the parish. 
The salary of the teachers is paid by 
the parish but the amount paid is usually 
regulated by diocesan statute. Out of 
their salary the teachers maintain their 
own table and their own personal ex- 
penses. 


The third unit of administration is the 
diocese which is made up of a number 
of parishes and governed by a Bishop. 
In the last analysis the Bishop is person- 
ally responsible for the spiritual welfare 
and hence for the education of all the 
people within his jurisdiction. He ap- 
points Pastors over the parishes and 
may, for sufficient reason, remove them. 
He is the final arbiter. The school 
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superintendent represents him in all 
school matters. 


When the Catholic schools first began 
in this country there was small provision 
for their organization and supervision 
under Canon Law. Thus from the be- 
ginning each school was autonomous and 
the Pastor had full control over the pro- 
gram of studies, selection of teachers, 
and general supervision. It is easy to 
see how this led to a condition in which 
every parish school followed its own 
peculiar kind of program. It became 
evident with the rapid growth of schools 
that steps would have to be taken to 
adopt a more unified curriculum and to 
establish closer supervision by diocesan 
authority. The first step taken in this 
direction was the establishment of Dio- 
cesan School Boards. From the very 
beginning these School Boards recog- 
nized as a first duty the construction of 
courses of studies in religion. As a sec- 
ond function they elected to examine and 
to certify the teachers hired by the pas- 
tors to teach within the limits of the 
diocese. The School Boards were them- 
selves composed of pastors appointed by 
the Bishop. In rare cases were they men 
with professional educational training. 


It was not very long until they saw 
the necessity of a chief school officer 
who would work directly for the diocese 
and who would be charged with the edu- 
cational leadership of the entire system. 
On the recommendation of the Boards 
the Bishops began to appoint such school 
officers. At first he was called the 
School Visitor or Diocesan Supervisor. 
After a time he became known as the 
Diocesan Superintendent of Schools. 
However, he also was selected from the 
general body of priests working within 
the diocese and was usually a man un- 
prepared by professional training for the 
work. Added to this his office was re- 
sented in the beginning by many pastors 
who were jealous of their parochial pre- 
rogatives. In those first years of the 
century almost every School Superin- 
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tendent had to contend with an attitude 
of opposition which regarded him as an 
“outside agitator” or perhaps a spy from 
the front office. This feeling gradually 
disappeared as pastors learned the super- 
intendent was an agent who could help 
raise the standards of the schools. 


After a time the Bishops adopted the 
policy of sending young priests away for 
graduate study in Education as a prep- 
aration for the newly created office. 
Those early superintendents who had not 
the advantage of such opportunity, pre- 
pared themselves by intensive self study. 
All in all the body of Catholic superin- 
tendents grew in numbers and in pro- 
fessional ability. ~ Through their efforts 
teacher standards were determined, 
supervisory and curricular committees 
were organized, standard text books 
were adopted, uniform report forms, 
calendars, teachers’ institutes, and all 
the paraphernalia of organized educa- 
tion were introduced. 


In this quarter century national volun- 
tary associations of Catholic teachers 
were formed. In 1904 the Association 
of Catholic Colleges was extended to in- 
clude the parochial schools and became 
the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation. Today this body is most in- 
fluential and is composed of five depart- 
ments — Seminary, College, Secondary, 
Elementary, and Superintendents’. Dur- 
ing these years also the Sisters’ College 
and the graduate school of Education 
was founded at Catholic University in 
Washington, D. C., and the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference in Wash- 
ington established a Department of Edu- 
cation. 


During what may roughly be classified 
as the second quarter of the twentieth 
century, Catholic education began to 
emerge from its period of adolescence 
and at last to come of age. Within the 
last twenty years the emphasis has com- 
pletely shifted away from the feverish 
attempts to establish schools to a more 
scientific analysis and approach to the 
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problems of school management and 
supervision. Considerable improvement 
has been effected in organization and in 
curricular materials. 


Superintendents were now being se- 
lected for the most part from men spe- 
cifically trained in professional educa- 
tion. Through the efforts.of the School 
Boards and superintendents, standards 
of teacher training were raised and a 
larger measure of control exercised in 
the appointment of teachers. In most 
instances teachers were required to work 
towards and obtain state certification 
plus certification by the diocese in re- 
ligious education. Again in practically 
every diocese religious communities fur- 
nishing the teaching staff were obliged 
to appoint trained supervisors to work 
directly under the diocesan superintend- 
ent, to act as liaison officer between the 
superintendent and the superior of the 
religious community, and also to visit 
and supervise the schools. Generally the 
Supervisors now meet at regular inter- 
vals with the superintendent and report 
to him conditions existing in all parish 
schools in the diocese. Through all this 
organization each diocese is gradually 
developing a true and coordinated sys- 
tem of administration. 


Even more important than the devel- 
opment in organization has been the al- 
most universal activity in curricular re- 
vision. The early Catholic schools had 
generally offered a program of studies 
with courses and text books identical 
with those of the public schools, merely 
appending a course in religion. Every- 
one recognized that such a practice was 
contrary to the traditional Catholic philos- 
ophy of education and everyone knew 
that there would be no really Catholic 
schools until there was developed a cur- 
riculum thoroughly Catholic with reli- 
gious knowledge and practice as the in- 
ner core. Until the period of building 
activity was over and until a personnel 
was trained for the work, it was not 
possible to effect this aim. 
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In recent years, however, the diocesan 
systems have been concentrating their re- 
sources on this job. A large measure of 
success has been obtained in construct- 
ing courses in the natural sciences, the 
social sciences, citizenship, and health, 
all thoroughly grounded in the Catholic 
philosophy of life, the Catholic interpre- 
tation of the relationship between God, 
the individual, and society, and all 
closely correlated with the principles of 
Catholic religion. The music and art 
courses in the schools have also been 
brought into line, and valuable use is 
being made of church art and liturgical 
music in the classroom. Series of ele- 
mentary school readers have been pub- 
lished through which religious doctrine 
and religious ideals are introduced to 
the child in the primary grades and are 
made to keep pace with his maturing 
personality. The courses in religion also 
have been revised to introduce more of 
the social implications of catholic doc- 
trine, and to make religious truth more 
functional in the life of the child. In- 
creasing emphasis has been placed on 
the development of the virtues as the 
integrating force in the whole school 
program. 


Curriculum in the modern parlance 
defines a much larger area of instruction 
than either “program of _ studies” 
or “course of studies.” The word “cur- 
riculum” includes all the experiences a 
child has in or outside the classroom and 
which are planned by the school to 
achieve definite aims and purposes. Thus, 
experiences of the children on the play- 
grounds, in the assembly halls, at re- 
cess, and in the corridors of the build- 
ings are considered from the modern 
point of view to be experiences due con- 
siderable attention on the part of cur- 
riculum planners. A child learns outside 
the classroom just as much as inside it. 
He learns as a result of his contacts with 
the physical and social environment of 
his school life. Contacts with teachers 
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and with other pupils are opportunities 
for learning. 


The modern Catholic school, there- 
fore, will plan all the experiences of the 
child from the time he arrives in the 
morning until he leaves at the close of 
the day. It will plan all of these ex- 
periences to correlate with one another 
and to assist the child in his struggle to 
develop his own latent abilities toward 
his final and eternal destiny. Naturally 
the program of specific subjects will be 
an integral part of this curriculum. The 
various courses of study will also be 
important and integral to it. What we 
now recognize, however, is that these 
courses and the specific program which 
the child follows are not the complete 
curriculum. The complete curriculum 
involves everything the child does, pro- 
vided it is planned by the school toward 
a definite end. 


When we speak of the aims of the 
curriculum we are considering some- 
thing far wider than the objective of 
the history class or the objective of the 
mathematics period. Aims of the cur- 
riculum are really aims of education. 
Undoubtedly in a Catholic school the 
aims of the curriculum will involve reli- 
gion. Our complete object in establish- 
ing schools in the first place was to offer 
our children an opportunity to develop 
their religious life and a Christian under- 
standing of their relationship with God 
and with society. Religion, therefore, 
is really the core of the entire Catholic 
school program. It is a life to be lived 
rather than a book to be learned. It is 
not confined to any one specific branch 
in the program of studies. Not only is 
it a part of the curriculum, it is its very 
soul. 


The idea of learning so-called secular 
subjects in specific class room periods 
and adding to these a separate period 
for the learning of religion is a false 
notion developed from a false Intellec- 
tualism, and grown out of the older con- 
cept of curriculum, If this were all that 
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was necessary there would seem to be 
no reason for the existence of Catholic 
schools. The secular subjects could 
quite as easily be learned in public 
schools and the religion in extra periods 
after the school day. 


There is a distinct place in our cur- 
riculum for the learning of facts and in- 
formation about Theology, Religion, and 
Religious History. No attempt is made 
to deny this proposition. Without an 
intellectual understanding of Catholicity 
there can be no truly Catholic living. 
Our point here is that such an intellec- 
tual understanding is not the sole aim of 
religion or of Catholic schools. A man 
may understand like a theologian and 
still be far from living a truly religious 
life. On the other hand he will not live 
a religious life without some understand- 
ing of Theology. 


Over and above the knowledge of 
facts and information we try today to 
develop in our pupils Christian or Cath- 
olic ideals and attitudes of mind, and a 
Christian or Catholic interpretation of 
life and society. The true Catholic must 
develop a Catholic way of thinking and 
doing and judging in all his contacts in 
the shop, office, or market-place. He 
must think and feel and act like Christ. 
If he is doing this he is living religiously 
whether or not he remembers the actual 
definitions of dogmas he originally had 
to learn. 


The practice of religion involves the 
intellect, the will, and the emotions of 
man, since it involves guiding man to a 
union with eternal Truth, Goodness, and 
Beauty. However, man’s doing, think- 
ing, and judging, as well as his feeling, 
are all acts of a unitary personality. He 
never “thinks” alone or “acts” alone. 
He thinks and acts and feels all at the 
same time. In a word, he is not an in- 
tellect, nor a will, nor a bundle of feel- 
ings. He is always a man. Therefore, 
his mental, physical, emotional, and 
moral life must be developed at one and 
the same time, if that development is 
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to produce a completely integrated per- 
sonality. 


Again, man does not learn in a vac- 
uum. All of his human acts are per- 
formed in relation to the natural and 
social environment in which he lives. A 
religious man must be able to interpret 
his environment from the viewpoint of 
his religious understanding, attitudes 
and ideals. He must know his environ- 
ment and he must know his religion, and 
finally he must be able to interpret one 
against the other, to interpret his society 
in terms of his religious understanding 
and to interpret his religion in terms of 
the specific social environment in which 
he lives. Simply to know certain dogmas 
and be able to recite certain answers 
from a catechism is not enough. Neither 
is it enough to know how these dogmas 
were interpreted and applied to living a 
century or two ago. Our Catholic men 
today must understand how these dog- 
mas while remaining unchanged, are 
applied to the specific problems of this 
peculiar age and this peculiar social situ- 
ation. 

It is a fact today that Catholic school 
superintendents throughout the country, 
while working to develop better organ- 
ized systems of schools, are at the same 
time, revising and reorganizing the ele- 
mentary and secondary curricula. Cath- 
olic universities are actively engaged in 
devising new texts and teaching mate- 
rials. All of these efforts are aimed at 
constituting our religion as the core of 
the Catholic school curriculum, and re- 
lating the doctrines of our Faith to the 
social, economic, and political activities 
in which we engage as individuals and 
as a nation. 


As Catholic education looks into the 
future, old problems can be seen recur- 
ring and new ones crystallizing. There 
still remains the building program. Many 
of the buildings now in use need repair, 
or replacement. A still further clarifica- 
tion of the functions of school board 
and superintendent is necessary. Teacher 
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supply and demand, training, certifica- 
tion, and placement is an ever present 
issue. The problem of curricular de- 
velopment is also a continuing one. 
Among new issues appearing on the 
horizon is curricular adjustment to vo- 
cational needs in the post war era; a 
clear statement of the meaning of gen- 
eral education as distinct from special- 
ized training; and a definition of just 
how much specialized training can be 
offered by Catholic secondary schools. 


An important question for the future 
will be to what limits the consolidation 
of strictly parochial schools into district 
schools can be extended. The district or 
diocesan high school seems now to have 
proved itself superior to the parish high 
school and bids fair to supplant the latter 
institution completely. Its success has 
led to discussions of possible consolida- 
tion on the elementary level also. Of 
course the financial problem remains, but 
it will be solved as it has always been 
solved by priests, teachers and laymen 
who are willing to make personal sac- 
rifices that the faith of their fathers may 
live on in the hearts of their children. 


In maintaining their schools Catholics 
feel they are doing much more than 
merely preserving the Catholic faith. 
They are sure they are contributing no 
small effort to the preservation of de- 
mocracy. The present agitation among 
public school people about religious ed- 
ucation supports that contention. How- 
ever, in the interests of truth and clarity 
it rust be stated here that not every one 
using the word “religion” in educational 
circles today, means by it what the 
Catholic educator means. Too often the 
modern connotation of the word is pure- 
ly secular, humanistic and non-theistic. 
Much of modern religion has no place 
for God and no place for belief in man’s 
personal immortality. 


The Catholic will have none of such 
religions and in fact sees in them a very 
grave danger of ultimately arriving at 
a point where America is god and De- 
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mocracy a religion. Such a prospect 
strikes fear in his heart for he senses 
the resemblance to a trend which ended 
by making Germany a god and Naziism 
a religion. The Catholic school stands 
for Christian Theism and sees no other 
hope for adequately preserving the basic 
principles of our American way of life 
or, for that matter, any other decent way 
of life. The merely humanistic and so- 
cialistic modern religions offer no such 
hope. What they do offer makes col- 
lectionism, national or international, al- 
most a necessity. 


In conclusion I beg your indulgence to 
use the first person, and to quote from 
an article of my own written two years 
ago.” At that time I wrote that modern, 
secular philosophies which deny Theism 
and eternal sanctions tell me, “I must 
sacrifice my personal wants and curb 
my urges and drives in the interests of 
the democratic state, to save democracy, 
to build a better society, which I may 
never live to enjoy. I’m not even sure 
my sacrifice, my enforced discipline, will 
avail anything. On the other hand I am 
told that my only happiness is in the 
satisfaction of these same urges and 
drives. Since this world offers me my 
only chance for happiness, I want what 
this world has to offer. I want wealth 
and property and power and honors and 
pleasure. I want to have things, to pos- 
sess things, to enjoy this life while I 
have time. And what if the satisfactions 
of those needs must come at the expense 
of weaker, less intelligent, less cunning 
men than I? Let them perish. Let the 
strong survive. The race will in the 
long run be better off. Why should 
anyone try to discipline me or make me 
responsible for my fellow man or for 
the State, even the American State? No 
one has a scientific reason for doing so 
on the basis of Materialism, Positivism, 
the Naturalism of Rousseau, Evolution- 
ism, Behaviorism, Mechanism or Prag- 
matism. Spencer said I should be a 
“good animal.” Evolutionism says I am 
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different from the brute only in degree, 
not in kind. Then let me act like an 
animal, a brute. Let me maim and kill 
and make war upon the weaker animals 
around me. If there is no hereafter, 
then by all means let me eat, drink and 
be merry, for tomorrow I die. That is 
the stark reality. That is the common 
sense conclusion of modern secularistic 
philosophies. 


“If we want a disciplined and a re- 
sponsible people, we must offer them a 
sanction for discipline and a terminus 
for responsibility. If we offer them the 
sovereign state as the final terminus, and 
civil law or social custom as the ultimate 
sanction ; if we tell them an act is good 
or bad only insofar as it serves or does 
a disservice to the state or society; if we 
tell them they are creatures of the state 
or society; that they are a soulless jum- 
ble of electrons, experiences, hereditary 
forces, only a continuous part of the 
equally soulless society, then we are 
Fascists or Socialists. Then our religion 
is patriotism and our god is the state. 
I prefer not to worship the state, even 
the American state. If we live by any 
of the philosophies that have branched 
out from the stream of secularism, we 
must put up with the chaos of extreme 
Individualism or accept the discipline of 
some form of Socialism.” 


“Tf we admit that man is responsible 
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to God, we admit Supernaturalism, and 
this implies a clear break, not with the 
discoveries, but certainly with their in- 
terpretations, and with the basic philoso- 
phies of the last two centuries. If this 
is the implication contained in the mod- 
erm movement toward religious educa- 
tion, then indeed we are entering a new 
era. If it is not, then I fear Socialism 
must be the eventual victor and Democ- 
racy is doomed, for we will go on grub- 
bing in the earth instead of reaching for 
the stars.” Christopher Dawson puts it 
well when he says: 


“What we are suffering from is the 
morbid growth of a selfish civilization 
which has no end beyond itself — a 
monstrous cancer that destroys the face 
of nature and eats into the heart of hu- 
manity. As in the days of ancient Rome, 
but on a far larger scale, men have made 
themselves the masters of this world, 
and find themselves left with nothing 
but their own sterile lusts.”* 
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Reports from the four seminar groups 


I 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
ON THE CAMPUS 


Epwarp W. BLAKEMAN, chairman 
Harrison S. Exiott, discussion leader 
Harry Kapran, recorder 


HE CAMPUS religious workers, 

administrators and professors in 
the college seminar group included rep- 
resentatives from the three major faiths. 
They came from the small and larger 
colleges and various universities. The 
denominational schools, both Catholic 
and Protestant, were represented. 


The three sessions of the seminar were 
devoted to a discussion of the effect of 
the war upon the campus situation, to an 
analysis of the current religious ap- 
proaches and programs in our colleges 
and universities and to a charting of fu- 
ture programs with special reference to 
the returning veterans and the post-war 
student bodies. 


THE SITUATION 


The survey reports made at the first 
session of the seminar indicated that on 
the whole colleges and universities were 
struggling to maintain their basic pat- 
terns in the face of reduced enrollment, 
altered curricula, faculty losses, double 
time schedules, increased technical em- 
phases on the presence of mixed civilian 
and military student bodies on the same 
campus. It was particularly surprising 
to note that extra-curricular activities 
had held their own during the war pe- 


riod. New and effective leadership has 
come from the girls and at some schools 
from army and navy trainees. 

The presence of large military con- 
tingents has brought interesting changes 
in the general pattern of college life. 
There were reports of a definite height- 
ening of cultural participation and in 
some cases of religious activity as a re- 
sult of the superior student bodies rep- 
resented in the A.S.T.P. groups and in 
some of the selected naval contingents. 
In other instances mention was made of 
a consciousness of cultural and social 
inferiority on the part of some trainees 
as compared with the ability of the wom- 
en on the campus. The attempts at 
compensation have often been reflected 
in an attitude of indifference to the 
girls with all the resulting social com- 
plications. Similar problems have re- 
sulted as a result of the youth of the 
entering civilian students and the psy- 
chological problems presented by the 
4 f’s and rejectees. 


The cultural and religious participa- 
tion of the army and navy trainees has 
varied with the nature of the units and 
the intensity of their schedules. The 
program of the A.S.T.P. groups on the 
whole has been so concentrated that little 
time was left for formal religious par- 
ticipation, apart from Sunday morning 
worship. The Navy units, on the other 
hand, were often incorporated into the 
regular college chapel services or had 
special chapel programs of their own. 
At many schools, personal religious 
counselling was the main resource used 
by the campus religious worker. 


Catholic Colleges. In the Roman 
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Catholic colleges, a trend back to philos- 
ophy and the liberal arts was reported, 
especially in those schools without mili- 
tary and naval units. The Catholic 
teachers report a pronounced clash of 
ideas among the service men, with a 
growing interest in natural law and 
ethics. In their college religious ap- 
proach, Catholic teachers are concen- 
trating their emphasis more on small 
specific groups, who in turn will influ- 
ence larger bodies of students. Individ- 
ual attention to the needs of post-war 
students will be an integral part of the 
future technique of the Catholic schools. 


Returning Veterans. The presence of 
returned veterans of this war on the 
campus was reported. Special plans and 
programs are being developed to meet 
the needs of these students as their num- 
ber grows. Basic in this approach will 
be the problem of social and psycholog- 
ical adjustment. No strong evidence of 
religious interest on the part of the re- 
turned veteran is as yet reported. In 
many cases the campus religious worker 
will face the challenge of healing the 
spiritual and psychological wounds left 
by the searing conflict. The importance 
of adequate counseling programs in this 
field is self-evident. 


RELIGIOUS PROGRAM 


The second session of the seminar de- 
voted itself to a discussion of the current 
religious techniques on the campus. An 
analysis was made of the three funda- 
mental approaches, namely the total col- 
lege emphasis, the curriculum in religion 
and the voluntary services of campus 
churches and religious organizations. 


The total college approach, it was em- 
phasized, should include an effective in- 
ter-departmental organization with re- 
ligion functionally related to the total 
program. Basic life values should be 
the orienting and organizing center of 
the college. In this field of basic values, 
both naturalists and super-naturalists 
can co-operate, even though they may 
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authenticate these values in different 
ways and even though they may disagree 
on terminology and on their faith in a 
super-natural. By a democratic process 
without super-imposition, all depart- 
ments of the university could work to- 
gether in a creative process of building 
character and developing spiritual per- 
sonalities. The administration might 
well prove to be the generative center. 
By a gradual process, the value emphasis 
could move effectively into other spheres 
of the curricular and teaching life of 
the university. 


The curricular approach should def- 
initely concern itself with religion as an 
inescapable and valuable part of our 
culture. Facts and the transmission of 
information should not be regarded as 
ends in themselves or as in some cases 
the sole function of the educative proc- 
ess. Their relationship to values and to 
social objectives should be properly em- 
phasized. There should be consideration 
of the relevance and relationship of re- 
ligion to various areas of life — eco- 
nomic, racial, and the like. In other 
words the teaching of religion is not to 
be regarded as a separate discipline. It 
must be related to various educative 
interests and made relevant to all forces 
and fields of knowledge, the goal being 
the transformation of the individual and 
the improvement of the social order. Al- 
though there may not be agreement as 
to the nature of the distinctive religious 
content, a common program may be de- 
veloped in the field of actual religious 
living. 


The members of the seminar agreed 
that we have not, as yet, discovered the 
one effective and successful way of 
making a religious impact on a campus 
and within a university community. The 
feeling was general, however, that we 
should continue to experiment in differ- 
ent ways, with the hope that some ulti- 
mate unity in both objectives and tech- 
niques will result. 
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THE RETURNING SOLDIER 


The third and closing session of the 
seminar concerned itself with the prob- 
lem of how to meet the needs of the 
veterans who will soon be returning to 
the campus from this conflict. Prof. 
Hugh Hartshorne introduced the dis- 
cussion and outlined the various points 
to be considered. The returning vet- 
eran, he indicated, will have many ad- 
justments to make and the college itself 
must be flexible and understanding in 
meeting these needs. Those soldiers who 
come back to college will be anxious to 
catch up quickly with their education. 
Many of them will be vocationally and 
technically minded and eager to make 
up for lost time in their professional 
careers. A pure cultural or liberal arts 
program may appeal to few of them. 
Many will discover that the college pat- 
tern differs greatly from that of the 
world of reality. To some the campus 
may even seem unreal and artificial in 
view of their previous experiences. How 
can we help them satisfactorily to make 
the transition from military to civilian 
and scholastic life? 


The student attitudes and abilities best 
conducive to facilitate transition will 
fall, he suggested, in the four following 
patterns, purposiveness, decisiveness, 
sensitivity and social adaptability. To 
all this must be added, of course, ade- 
quate mental and physical health and 
the more intangible religious and moral 
factors. Many of the veterans will re- 
turn to us inadequately prepared in these 
fields, and with home and school expe- 
riences interrupted and interfered with 
by the exigencies of war. Further to 
complicate the situation, mental and psy- 
chic mal-adjustments will constitute a 
real problem as is already evident in the 
case of some of the returned veterans. 


The discussion brought out that many 
governmental, college, community and 
social agencies are already setting up 
facilities or making plans to counsel and 
guide the ex-soldiers. Prominent among 
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these groups are the U. S. Veterans’ 
Bureau, the U. S. O., Chambers of Com- 
merce and Councils of Social Agencies. 
The church and synagogue have a 
unique contribution to make in this field. 
They must, however, prepare now for 
adequate counseling facilities and for 
the other necessary services to the re- 
turning veteran. The campus religious 
workers especially face a real opportun- 
ity. Like the teachers, they will inevi- 
tably be concerned with the task of 
broadening and re-shaping much of 
contemporary education beyond the vo- 
cational and professional to the cultural 
and spiritual. They will be more im- 
mediately concerned, however, with the 
task of incorporating the returned vet- 
eran into the intimate fellowship of the 
campus church, the student Christian 
group or the Hillel Foundation. Here 
the student may find and sense that feel- 
ling of community and corporate at- 
homeness which will help him to make 
the adjustment to the larger society 
without. To prepare adequately for this 
role, the religious worker should main- 
tain contacts with his students while 
they are in the service, and even more 
while they are facing the field of actual 
peril. To the veteran as well as to all 
students, the campus religious life must 
make vital some cause or causes to 
which commitment can be made. Some 
contemporary substitute must be found 
in the 1940’s for the dynamics of the 
missionary movement which received its 
impetus in previous generations. It is 
needless to point out that thrilling social 
frontiers still remain. The challenge of 
building a lasting peace and of preserv- 
ing and extending democracy both at 
home and abroad may well challenge the 
idealism and social dedication of col- 
lege youth. 


Intelligently to motivate and inspire 
such dedicated services, the campus re- 
ligious worker might well provide orien- 
tation courses, wherein the task of inter- 
preting the social ‘challenges of the 
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Hebraic-Christian tradition as a back- 
ground for present-day living would be 
realistically faced. Further to imple- 
ment social living and to inspire personal 
development, the college religious work- 
ers must also concern themselves with 
effective worship programs and with an 
esthetic presentation of the traditional 
rituals. These disciplines, together with 
a dynamic personal philosophy of life 
and ample experience in democratic re- 
ligious living, will help to build the citi- 
zenship so necessary in our difficult 
world of crisis and reconstruction. 


A rich and fruitful field lies ahead of 
the religious worker in both personal 
counseling and group guidance. How 
effectively we prepare for and respond 
to this challenge will determine in large 
part our influence and prestige in the 
college world of to-morrow. 


Il 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
FOR YOUTH 


Isaac LANDMAN, chairman 
and discussion leader 


Pau. M. Limsert, recorder 


ADJUSTMENTS OF YOUTH WorK 
TO War CoNDITIONS 


HE EFFECT of war upon teen-age 

youth is so widely discussed that we 
need only list a few factors. Young 
people have suddenly found themselves 
in demand as workers. For the first 
time in their lives many of them have 
more money than they know how to 
handle. Their school program has been 
either curtailed or abandoned entirely. 
There has been a sudden maturing in sex 
relations — early marriages, promiscuity 
with service men. The war has brought 
also a sudden shift in moral values: 
what had been taught as evil now be- 
came a duty; human life seemed no 
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longer to be of great worth. At the 
same time that they are exposed to 
these sudden shifts in environment, 
young people have less guidance from 
adults. 


The teen-age problem is not so much 
a matter of youth delinquency as of de- 
linquency on the part of the family and 
the community. Therefore, anything 
that religious agencies do to preserve 
normal home life and to provide con- 
structive leisure-time activity is a con- 
tribution. 


Recreation. The rapid growth of 
“teen canteens” and youth centers under 
other names is one of the striking phe- 
nomena of these war days. Usually these 
centers have been developed by public 
or private youth agencies; evidence is 
lacking of widespread participation by 
the churches in such projects. Perhaps 
a study is needed to discover more ac- 
curately what part churches have been 
playing in this movement. 


What should be the role of the 
churches in this situation? It is natural 
that other agencies should take a leading 
part. They are usually better equipped 
than the churches in recreational facili- 
ties and skilled leadership. Some of 
these agencies — notably the Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A. — have a strong religious 
motivation and may be regarded to some 
extent as acting on behalf of the 
churches. Moreover, some churches 
find it difficult to get a response from 
youth because of a traditional prejudice 
against some forms of recreation. Yet 
in view of their concern for growing 
youth the churches might be expected 
always to take part in a cooperative com- 
munity enterprise and occasionally to 
take the initiative in meeting the needs 
of youth. A few outstanding examples 
of such leadership could be cited. 


Social service. Enlistment of young 
people for various forms of social serv- 
ice has been greatly stimulated by the 
war. Occasionally this involves service 
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in the home, taking the place of working 
mothers. More often it means recruit- 
ing teen-age girls as hospital aides or 
junior hostesses for servicemen’s can- 
teens. Viewed from a broader social 
angle, it may include also summer work 
experience on farms or in camps, aiding 
in relocation of Japanese Americans, 
and combating anti-Semitism in the 
community. 

Where does religion come into proj- 
ects of this kind? (1) In any worthy 
activity religious agencies have a stake 
in seeing that the approach is in har- 
mony with the insights of religion about 
the worth of persons. (2) Starting with 
recreation or social service, a program 
may lead on to projects of direct reli- 
gious significance, such as dramas relat- 
ing to the great religious festivals. (3) 
When projects are pioneering in nature 
and go beyond conventional standards, 
for example in race relations, they may 
have definite religious quality. 


APPROACH TO RELIGION WITH YOUTH 
IN War TIME 


The war has stirred the emotions of 
youth in ways that challenge religious 
leaders. There is some danger that war 
will be idealized and hatred of enemies 
carried over into peacetime attitudes. 
But the greater danger is that a sense of 
frustation will come upon young people 
because of failure to realize the ideals 
for which they have been told the war 
is being fought. Even now most youth 
seem to be convinced that war is an evil. 
They are troubled about racial tensions 
and the deep-rooted conflicts of interest 
among nations that make the building of 
a better world so difficult. For some 
moral values are badly shaken and the 
line between right and wrong is blurred. 

Attitudes of religious leaders toward 
this crisis in the thinking of youth de- 
pend somewhat upon their theological 
outlook. Some believe that young peo- 
ple need to acquire a conviction of sin, 
that they need to be faced more squarely 
with the fact of evil in human nature 
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and to see the sharp distinction between 
the church and the secular world. Other 
leaders feel that “sin” has no meaning 
to modern youth and that all life is po- 
tentially sacred. However terminology 
may differ, there are these points of 
agreement : 

1. We need to be more direct and in- 
cisive in our approach to religion with 
youth. In these critical days the sub- 
ject of religion is not to be ap- 
proached gingerly and _ obliquely; 
many young people are responsive to 
a straightforward presentation of the 
doctrines and demands of religion. 

2. There should also be a note of deci- 
sion in our approach to religion. 
Often we do not make religion hard 
enough for these young people. They 
can be pressed to the point of com- 
mitment. There is a valid place for 
emotion in religious experience. 

3. Young people need to get a sense of 
the reality of the religious commu- 
nity. Jewish youth are to be con- 
fronted with that which is distinctive 
in their heritage. Through the in- 
struction leading to confirmation they 
may gain an understanding of the 
characteristics of Judaism and iden- 
tify themselves with this religious 
community with deep personal feel- 
ing. Likewise, Christian youth need 
to recognize that they too are mem- 
bers of a minority group and to ex- 
perience the reality of the world- 
wide Christian community in which 
they may have a part. 


4. Our interpretation of war needs to 
be exceedingly realistic. Certainly 
young people need to see the differ- 
ence between hating persons and 
hatred of evil. No matter how in- 
escapable their involvement in war 
may seem, it is better that their con- 
sciences about the whole war system 
should remain uneasy than that they 
should accept this tragedy compla- 
cently. Our best approach to youth 
is a frank recognition of the evils of 
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war and its concomitants and a sober 
realism about the continuing difficulty 
in postwar years of achieving a just 
and durable peace. 


5. Along with interpretation of religion 
must go practical experience in sig- 
nificant social undertakings. Young 
people need something concrete to 
take hold of. Many of them are 
willing to go faster than adults in 
putting religion into practice. They 
should be encouraged to take part in 
interracial experiments and other en- 
terprises that seem radical to many of 
their elders. For Christians these 
projects may be interpreted as part of 
the Christian mission for the world. 
More than talk and study is involved ; 
by venturing beyond conventional 
practices young people get a sense of 
the vitality of their religious com- 
mitment. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR YOUTH PROGRAMS 


The responsibility of churches and 
other religious groups to youth in war- 
time and in the transition to peace may 
be treated under two categories: (1) in 
the wider sphere of relationships to 
the community and society in general; 
(2) within the circle of the religious 
community itself. 


1. In the larger community. The 
churches have a responsibility to the com- 
munity as a whole that can not be ig- 
nored. The basic urges of youth remain 
the same; it is the environment that 
changes and presents new problems to 
those who are seeking to guide the 
growth processes of youth. Churches 
must work for the best possible environ- 
ment for growing youth. The chief en- 
vironmental hazards that young people 
will be facing in the years ahead have 
to do with economic maladjustments, 
shifting standards in boy and girl rela- 
tionships, mounting racial and national- 
istic prejudices. Many youth are en- 
tirely outside the churches and for their 
sake too our religious agencies must seek 


to influence the larger social environment. 
Although churches can not function di- 
rectly in many economic, social and 
political institutions, they may influence 
the social structure profoundly. 

Churches should take an active part 
in Community Councils and similar in- 
teragency bodies, which at their best in- 
clude not only youth agencies but the 
schools, labor groups and all other im- 
portant organizations. In fact, however, 
churches often lag behind in cooper- 
ative community efforts and are preoc- 
cupied with their own institutional in- 
terests. Churches need to join also in 
educating youth about the basic social 
problems of the day — economic, racial, 
international. Religious educators need 
both to work for wider use of materials 
on social education now available and 
to see that new materials are prepared 
that grapple effectively with emerging 
social problems. 


2. Within the churches. The precise 
role of the churches in cooperative com- 
munity activities is not too clear. Are 
churches merely to enrich these pro- 
grams and lend their support to some- 
thing already under way? What dis- 
tinctive contribution can they make to the 
total enterprise? When there is a con- 
flict of values — e.g., relating to forms 
of recreation, treatment of minority 
groups, etc. — what position shall the 
churches take? This is a problem for 
further study, perhaps by the Religious 
Education Association. 


Certain practical proposals for youth 
programs within the churches, already 
inferred to a large extent, may be listed: 

— Develop more intensive loyalties 
to the church and its purpose for the 
world on the part of individuals and 
small groups. This involves the whole 
range of youth program: instruction, 
worship, service. 

— Encourage an interfaith approach 
to the problems of the community and 
the world. Granted real differences in 
outlook among the major religious groups 
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in the United States, it is through a 
joint attack on the social forces that en- 
danger all of these groups that under- 
standing and fellowship are to be 
achieved. 


— See to it that religious education 
comes to grips with the experience of 
youth at significant points. Religion 
must not only set standards and estab- 
lish sanctions but give youth the power 
to carry through in daily experience. 
Churches need to demonstrate the reality 
of religious convictions in areas within 
their own control. They can not, for ex- 
ample, suddenly remove racial taboos 
and discriminations from society, but 
they can abolish all discrimination in 
their own conferences, schools and 
camps. 

— Churches and religious agencies 
like the Christian Associations have the 
great advantage of maintaining a fellow- 
ship among diverse age groups. They are 
not interested in setting up a youth move- 
ment but in seeing that young people 
and adults work together in undertakings 
that have deep social and religious sig- 
nificance for both young and old. 


Ill 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
FOR ADULTS 


Harry C. Munro, chairman, 
division leader and recorder 


HE SEMINAR Committee had 

outlined the general situation with 
which this Seminar dealt in the follow- 
ing introductory statement: 


THE SITUATION 


Problems of adjustment in the im- 
mediate post-war period will probably 
far surpass in complexity and difficulty 
those we now face. Demobilization, eco- 
nomic readjustments and insecurity, pop- 
ulation shifts, and moral reactions will 
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confront the church, not only with spir- 
itual problems concerning its own on- 
going program, but more particularly 
with great new and unforeseen respon- 
sibilities and tasks. 


The coming of war caught us as re- 
ligious agencies inadequately prepared 
for new and difficult responsibilities. 
Will the coming of peace find us better 
prepared? Only if we plan vigorously 
and courageously now. The church must 
not be caught less well prepared for 
these difficult responsibilities than are 
government, community and secular ed- 
ucational agencies which are already lay- 
ing large plans. Also religious educa- 
tional agencies must not be less well pre- 
pared than are other religious agencies. 
By its nature and function, religious ed- 
ucation ought to be in the forefront of 
post-war planning and post-war program 
provisions. 


While religious education as a whole 
carries responsibility for long-range 
planning, the acute emergency is pri- 
marily one of adult religious education. 
Specifically, it is the task of preparing 
the older adults who have remained 
relatively less affected by war disloca- 
tions to make the necessary modifications 
and adjustments in the program of re- 
ligion to serve the needs of the demob- 
ilized forces. It consists chiefly in de- 
veloping a program of young adult 
education, based directly upon the needs 
of these demobilized forces. Many of 
them were recruited from the ranks of 
youth, including the youth departments 
and youth agencies of our churches. 
They will all return, matured in a way 
and ill-adapted to return to anything like 
a traditional youth program. What they 
will require is a young adult program 
relevant to the experiences through which 
they have been and to the problems they 
will face in readjusting to civilian life 
and responsibility. 


This program must take into account 
the demobilization policies of various 
federal agencies such as the rapidity of 
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demobilization, the provisions for con- 
tinuing education, provisions for securing 
employment and for economic security 
in the meantime, and the general effec- 
tiveness of controls to prevent economic 
chaos. Of major significance also will 
be the policies and plans of the Amer- 
ican Legion and of the various com- 
munities and community agencies for 
reassimilating these men into community 
life. 

First impressions will be of supreme 
importance so that it would be necessary 
for the church and church leadership 
to be alert and aggressive in contacting 
demobilized persons immediately upon 
their return to civilian life. 


GENERAL PoINTs OF VIEW 


Discussion developed; the following 
general points of view are judgments 
as a basis for the work of the Seminar: 
1. Personnel in the churches beyond the 

high school age should be grouped for 
program of administrative purposes on 
interests and needs rather than on the 
basis of age-groups. Normally the 
post-high school group divides into 
two general groupings: those who con- 
tinue in school and so make up a 
student group and those who drop 
school and go to work and so quickly 
become young adults. In war time, 
enlistment in the armed forces pro- 
duces a group of a different type and 
most significant of all. 

2. Those who have served in the armed 
forces, particularly those who have 
seen overseas service will return to 
their home communities greatly ma- 
tured, although not always in a whole- 
some way. It is unlikely that many 
of them will return into the type of 
young people’s program which they 
left. 

3. The greatest educational program 
faced is not with those who have been 
in the armed services but with those 
who have remained at home; to pre- 
pare them to meet their responsibility 
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in connection with the returning en- 
listed personnel. It is our judgment 
that the general effect of the war will 
be reactionary, economically, socially, 
and religiously. There will be a period 
of moral confusion and insecurity, a 
great deal of antagonism in connec- 
tion with the labor movement, and 
increased amount of regimentation 
with resulting resentment and unrest. 
4. Considerable discussion on the ques- 
tion whether military discipline will 
make returning personnel more com- 
petent to participate in democratic 
procedures or less competent. It was 
agreed that there would be both ef- 
fects, but uncertainty as to which 
would be more prevalent. By and 
large, it was agreed that militarization 
of society is not an asset to the devel- 
opment of democracy as a whole. 


5. It was agreed that the erratic types 
of religion such as “fox-hole” or 
“life-raft” religion is not a real asset 
but that it will be necessary for re- 
ligious leaders to begin where peo- 
ple are, on the level of those types of 
experience in order to reconstruct 
their religious experience on a sound- 
er and more stable basis. Antagonism 
to this emergency type of religion 
will not be effective. Military experi- 
ence develops a fatalistic attitude 
which naturally responds to this type 
of “special providence” religion and 
makes a rational religion difficult. 

6. We can expect a moral let-down and 
a period of moral confusion, making 
it necessary to develop new codes of 
morality by educational methods. It 
is necessary also that the church 
know and take into account the plans 
and policies of the Service Men’s or- 
ganizations such as the American Le- 
gion, the plans of government agen- 
cies, organized labor, etc. 


Tue CuHurRCH’s RECONCILING FUNCTION 


A shattered, hate-infected humanity 
calls for the reconciling power and min- 
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istry of religion. Among the most acute 
of these needs are the following: 

Japanese American relocation and as- 
similation, for which the church has the 
responsibility in creating public senti- 
ment and support. 

The perennial Negro-white racial is- 
sue. 

The problem of labor and management, 
particularly the returning service men’s 
attitude toward organized labor in view 
of strikes and labor disputes during the 
war. 

The social and economic strata within 
religious institutions themselves. The 
“regular” churches are upper middle 
class social institutions, with the religious 
needs of the underprivileged being met 
increasingly by the development of emo- 
tional types of sects. The church as a 
whole must find a way to establish fel- 
lowship across these barriers of social 
and economic difference. The chasm be- 
tween the intelligentsia and the lay forces 
within the church must be bridged. Aside 
from the labor-management controversy, 
there are other economic group antag- 
onisms, such as the farmer, labor, in- 
dustry, education, and the church. It 
is essential that economic experiments 
such as Russia, the consumer cooperative 
movement, etc., be evaluated and appre- 
ciated by church groups. 

As a general principle, the church does 
not primarily or usually take sides on 
controversial issues or identify itself 
with particular systems, but seeks to 
mediate mutual understanding to evalu- 
ate the issues in the light of ultimate 
values, to furnish motives and to estab- 
lish appreciation and good-will. The 
church should not be aloof from con- 
troversial issues, but it should hold stead- 
ily the system of ultimate values for 
which it stands, as the test or basis of 
evaluation in all such issues. 





PROCEDURES 
Procedures in adult education which 
should be used by the church in carrying 
out its function as follows: 
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In adult education, the general church 
services are most influential and most 
far-reaching and available as educational 


means. However, they are not effective 
educationally. Sermons which merely are 
listened to, do not have educational re- 
sults. In order to make the preaching 
program central in a total adult educa- 
tion program and make preaching effec- 
tive educationally, it is necessary to have 
participation on the part of the adult 
constituency of the church in the preach- 
ing program in two ways: 

1. There should be some participation in 
planning and developing the preach- 
ing program. Check lists, exploratory 
discussions, questionnaires, interviews, 
opinion polls, and sermon preview by 
a lay committee, are methods used by 
various ministers to engage lay par- 
ticipation in the preaching program 
on the creative side. 

2. After the sermon has been preached, 
it should be further dealt with by dis- 
cussion groups, experimentation, and 
devices for checking on results. The 
church program would be more effec- 
tive educationally if various adult 
group activities were in these ways re- 
lated to the preaching and worship 
program. 

The devolpment of young adult fellow- 
ship groups is exceedinly important, 
particularly as the means of assimilating 
the returning service men into the 
church fellowship. 


IV 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
FOR CHILDREN 


Epna L. ACHESON, 
chairman and recorder 


RutH SwHRIver, discussion leader 


On March 17 a committee met to prepare 
in advance for the discussion at Pitts- 
burgh. Dr. Acheson has reported this 
meeting as follows. — Editor 














REPORTS FROM SEMINAR GROUPS 


PRELIMINARY DISCUSSION 


The digest below has been sifted from 
the comments, ideas, and recommenda- 
tions discussed that evening. Much of 
the conversation was pertinent, idealistic, 
and practical, and much of it was irrel- 
evant although it did seem to have bear- 
ing on the subject at the time. All of 
it, however, helped to point up special 
needs and stressed the importance of 
preparing now for the realization of our 
goals. 

Answers to question 1. What adjust- 

ments have religious agencies and their 
leaders made in program or method of 
work with children as a result of war 
conditions? 

1. Tendency to teach through wider 

age groups 

2. Trend toward more parents’ classes 

and older young people’s and adult 
classes designed to help formulate 
a philosophy, clarify ideas, and 
discover best methods in teaching 
children 

3. Tendency to have the home share 

more in the education of children 

4. Leaders sense the need of sharpen- 

ing up our aims and take especial 
care to present a rational religion. 
Adults more than ever now con- 
scious of a need for a theology or 
philosophy which is relevant and 
squares with experience. 

Answers to Question 2. What steps are 
religious agencies and their leaders 
taking to help prepare children for the 
transition from war to peace time liv- 
ing? 

1. Through greater use of monthly 

magazine for leaders and parents, 
a typical illustration of which is 
found in Children’s Religion (Con- 
gregational), which has been run- 
ning a series of worship services 
built around the theme “Growing 
World Christians” 


2. Plans now being made in some adult 
groups to care for men in the serv- 
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ice as they return to civilian life 

3. Plans for child care work being 
done under the Home Service Com- 
mittee (Methodist) and the pro- 
gram set up by the Child Welfare 
Committee of the Federal Council 
of Churches 

Answers to first part of Question 3. 

What programs are religious agencies 

preparing? 

1. The Missionary Education Move- 
ment is perhaps the outstanding 
example of publishing material de- 
signed primarily to develop and 
foster world friendship attitudes 
and experiences 

2. The Commission of the Interna- 
tional Council on Religious Educa- 
tion for Children is pioneering in 
discovering principles and methods 
to realize the objectives set forth in 
this question 

Answers to second part of Question 3, 
namely, What are some of the prob- 
lems they will have to face? 

1. Race problems — Negro, Japanese, 

German 

. Killing as a normal activity 

. Propaganda through the movies, 
radio, newspapers 

4. Broken homes (fathers in the serv- 
ice, mothers working), divorce 

. Death 

. Spending money 

. Juvenile delinquency 

In answer to third part of Question 3, 

What are the religious approaches to 

these problems? 

1. Relate children to more experiences 
of beauty, joy, sharing, appreci- 
ation, etc., through exhibits, fairs, 
the arts, family ceremonials, na- 
ture study, social action projects. 


Wd 


NOW 


SUMMARY OF THE DISCUSSION AT THE 
PittsBURGH MEETINGS 

Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs of New York 

and Miss Ruth Elizabeth Murphy of 

Chicago read carefully prepared papers 

before the Seminar group. These papers 
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are published immediately following 
this brief report of the group discussion. 

The Commission on Religious Educa- 
tion for Children discussed what re- 
ligious education should do to lessen or 
counteract the pressures on children 
which Mrs. Fah’s paper (pages 293-302) 
suggested. Discussion centered around 
types of rich and direct experiences all 
children under ten should have. The 
tendency in religious education today is 
to indoctrinate a child into the narrow 
specific religious culture of which his 
family is a member. Such common ex- 
periences as birth, death, growth, the de- 
sire to be with and like others, unhappi- 
ness when restricted too greatly -have 
been the center for various religious 
ceremonials. A child’s need for a broad 
base for his religious experience can best 
be met, many in the group felt, if the 
many and varied religious significances 
of these common experiences are shared 
with children. The group found itself 
discussing “the religion of democracy” 
and its probable implications. 


Whether a family or group deeply im- 
mersed in its own feeling for a special 
and particular religious tradition or 
community can share genuinely any re- 
ligious customs other than those of their 
own faith was considered. Some felt that 
a minority group such as the Jewish 
group had a special need to be protective 
of its culture. Majority groups, it was 
said, could be certain that their culture 
would be preserved. In answer it was 
pointed out that many of us are members 
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of minority groups; that a life which 
followed genuinely the implications of 
the Christian philosophy would be quite 
at variance with that of the traditional 
American pattern, that the Negro, Nisei 
and member of a labor group faced spe- 
cial minority problems. 


The danger that adults will verbalize 
and over intellectualize children’s re- 
ligious experiences was pointed out in 
connection with too early a use of sym- 
bols. Some felt that there is danger 
even in the use of language. Under what 
conditions and at what age the concept 
God should be used was discussed. A 
child needs experiences on his own terms. 
In any one group there will be many dif- 
fering childish interpretations. Adults 
tend to stultify the experience by shut- 
ting it up with an adult concept. Some- 
times we tend to despiritualize the child. 
Others felt that any suggestion of concept 
as taboo was as unwise as overuse of 
the concept. 


Three specific needs in the immediate 
future were mentioned: 


1. The need to re-educate parents and 
teachers especially if they value only a 
formal and transmissive way of develop- 
ing faith. 

2. The need to broaden the base of our 
fellowship to include those interested in 
the “religion of democracy,” especially 
Negroes and Nisei. 


3. The need to keep alive a group 
which would seek new and untried paths 
in the religious education of children. 











WHAT SHOULD RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
DO FOR CHILDREN IN A 
WAR TORN WORLD? 


Sopuia L. Fans* 


S LONG AGO as 1930, the first 

White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection framed a notable 
Children’s Charter. It is significant that 
the first of the nineteen different 
rights which the Conference agreed 
should be secured for every child re- 
gardless of race, creed or color dealt 
with the right which is of the deepest 
concern to us this morning. “For every 
child such spiritual and moral training 
as will help him to stand firm under the 
pressure of life.” 

Because this statement has served me 
personally as a stimulating starting point 
around which to organize my thinking, 
I have chosen to take it as a kind of 
text. In my analysis and criticism of it, 
however, I hope no one will regard me 
as unappreciative or arrogant. 

The statement naturally provokes two 
questions. First, what kinds of pres- 
sure does life exert on children? Sec- 
ond, in view of these pressures, what 
can and should spiritual and moral edu- 
cation help a child to do? In order that 
we may see our function as. religious 
educators in the light of specific needs, 
let us attempt to answer the first ques- 
tion: What are some of the kinds of 
pressure which life in a war-torn society 
is exerting on children? 

1. If, at the outset, we think of the 
most universal type of pressure which 
life has always exerted on children, we 
should probably name the pressure to 
conform to adult standards and patterns 
of living. Under this pressure the young 
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child is in large measure helpless, and 
the one who yields gracefully under the 
pressure usually enhances his happiness, 
receives adult approval and tends to in- 
sure his own security. Sometimes the 
pressure to conform is so strongly ex- 
erted that yielding becomes the price a 
child must pay in order to have any se- 
curity. 


In a time of general turmoil, when 
even adults find unusual need to con- 
form to the opinions and requirements 
of the larger social regime, the pressure 
on children to conform is increased. 
Obedience and loyalty are virtues ex- 
alted in a war-torn world. 


2. In the second place, in so baffling 
and complex a world situation as we 
now face — a situation which seems not 
to make any sense — adults and children 
alike are pressed, because of a basic 
human need, to make it make sense 
somehow or other. In other words, 
there is a widespread emotional need to 
find some kind of religious faith. With 
the walls of civilization falling around 
us, we should like to be able to call upon 
God — if there be a God — to save us 
from destruction. 


This emotional pressure to find some 
faith to which to cling is affecting chil- 
dren. This is evident in the types of 
religious materials that are being pub- 
lished for use in our religious schools 
and in the present increased interest on 
the part of adults to give their children 
some religious instruction. But children 
must be feeling this pressure also be- 
cause of their own direct experiences 
with this topsy-turvy world. It comes 
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to them concretely through the changes 
in the usual routines which are de- 
manded because of this vague but fright- 
fully immense power called “the war”. 
Aunts and uncles, fathers and mothers 
go away, homes are moved, and the 
children ask for explanations. They are 
left perplexed because the parents them- 
selves are confused. “Is my daddy 
shooting guns and killing people?” asks 
the five-year-old whose father has been 
to him the personalization of thoughtful- 
ness and gentleness. How can the truth 
be told without the child’s feeling that 
his daddy has not only left the physical 
home, but that the real parent whom he 
knew has somehow become a different 
sort of person? Such experiences have 
left many children dazed and afraid. 
Their beginnings in ethical insight have 
become blurred, and the distinction be- 
tween the real world and the phantasy 
world is made hard to see. 


For the time being, at least, the emo- 
tional urgency seems to be taking prece- 
dence of the intellectual. Children’s 
glorification of the scientist and of his 
careful modes of investigation, strangely 
enough, is being replaced at times by 
adoration of the superman who can do 
the impossible. Apparently children are 
not scoffing at miracles as boldly as they 
used to do a few years ago. Indeed 
some of our military leaders are setting 
the example of relying on naive forms 
of faith bordering on magic. It is easier 
for the child to identify himself with 
the returned hero who has been miracu- 
lously saved by seagulls, and to imagine 
that he too may pray for special priv- 
ileges, than it is to put himself in the 
place of the man who prays and is 
drowned or shot. This acceptance of a 
magical type of religion is taking place, 
in spite of the fact that the child may 
already know that the world he lives in 
can not be the kind of world that is 
ruled by a personal God who revises the 
nature of things and the laws of their 
interaction to bring special benefits to 
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those who pray. The presentation of 
the old Bible stories in their traditional 
form, with the miraculous element high 
lighted, as is so brashly done in the 
new Bible “comics”, augments this en- 
couragement to accept a magic way of 
achieving an accepted kind of goodness 
and power — a religion emotionally sat- 
isfying whether or not it is intellectually 
respectable. If adults are afraid and 
must turn their backs on the face of the 
God as he appears manifest in this pres- 
ent real world, how can we expect chil- 
dren to be big enough or secure enough 
to search reality to find God? 


3. A third strong pressure, especially 
characteristic of the present time, is the 
pressure to speed things up, to quicken 
the tempo of life. Of course, this de- 
sire for speed has long been strong 
in our society. The school child who 
could find the answer first has been 
almost universally honored. The busi- 
ness man who could do in one day what 
formerly took a week became famous. 
Now that the war is on, we are re- 
minded even more often that time is 
short, to act quickly is to save lives. 


This living in the continual presence 
of speedy changes has brought a special 
kind of pressure on children, namely 
the pressure to mature more rapidly than 
under ordinary conditions. Children 
are being forced to carry more respon- 
sibilities in the home, to care for young- 
er brothers and sisters, to cook meals, 
and to do general housekeeping. Some 
children under twelve are being put to 
work after school hours at paying jobs. 
Their play time is lessened. Spending 
money is at their disposal. Their social 
life is less supervised. Alone they are 
making many decisions at points where, 
at their age, our culture has not for- 
merly demanded independence. 


This pressure toward more rapid ma- 
turing has affected children’s attitudes 
toward sex. This earlier sex develop- 
ment would probably have taken place 
even without any war to increase the 
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Our movies have pressed the 


speed. 
consciousness of sex even on elementary 


school children. In a certain settlement 
in a large industrial city, where the di- 
rector is unusually skillful in establish- 
ing intimate friendly relations with boys 
and girls, she found that practically all 
her eleven and twelve-year-old children 
had their “steadies” of the other sex 
and also their feverish quarrels over 
“two-timing.” Their general feeling of 
insecurity combined with the extra pres- 
sure to speed led these children to seek 
the security that having one permanent 
boy or girl friend might give, and to 
hurry to taste the fruits of sexual de- 
sire. 


4. In the midst of the overwhelming 
destruction of this global war, with the 
corresponding honor which is being 
given to aggressive and destructive be- 
havior, children feel the pressure to par- 
ticipate. The government and the schools 
have attempted to release this emotional 
urge by giving children an outlet in 
constructive forms of participation such 
as the gathering of scraps of metal and 
paper and the buying of war bonds, and 
countless other war activities. These 
efforts have doubtless resulted in reduc- 
ing children’s urges to destroy. But 
these milder forms of participation do 
not give the kind of emotional release 
which many children need. We are, 
therefore, finding abnormally violent ex- 
pressions of aggression in children’s 
play. Among the boys and girls from 
eight to twelve who are roaming the city 
streets, usually with little supervision, 
this aggressive behavior has become 
so active that society is suffering tangi- 
ble property losses. Children are throw- 
ing more stones at lamp posts and win- 
dows; they are defacing buildings, 
crashing fences; and some are even 
dropping play bombs of various sizes 
from third-floor windows on the pas- 
sers-by. When destructive behavior of 
much more serious character is being 
honored in our armed forces, the pres- 
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sure on the child to copy leads not only 
to the desire to wear the soldiers’ trap- 
pings, to carry toy guns, and to point 
them boastfully at the unpopular boy or 
girl, but also to an abnormal desire to 
become the bully, to throw one’s oppo- 
nent and to destroy things. 

5. A fifth type of pressure on chil- 
dren in a war-torn world is akin to this 
pressure to aggression, namely the pres- 
sure to hate. 

There is among adults a dangerous 
increase of hate. It is directed toward 
our military enemies and toward all 
those groups within our own national 
life that can be blamed in some way for 
getting us into this awful war or for 
prolonging its agony, or for complicating 
the issues we must face. This distressing 
phenomenon is explained psychologically 
as a way of sliding out from under the 
heavy load of guilt for this war which 
all of us should be carrying. It weighs 
upon us so heavily, we seek a scapegoat 
to carry off our sin where we can no 
longer see it clearly enough to recognize 
it as our own. We have need to justify 
the destroying of homes, the making of 
orphans, the starving of helpless per- 
sons, the commanding of our young 
men to bomb and shoot. We must needs 
call this abominable business good by 
lauding those who accomplish it, and 
we tend to blame our scapegoats for all 
that is bad about it. 


Strange to say, certain religious sects 
are even fostering this hate by finding 
its sanction in the old-time story of sal- 
vation. According to prophesy, the 
world must grow worse and worse, be- 
fore the return of the great Redeemer. 
By adding to the horrors, we are but 
hastening the coming of the Lord. 

With such elements pressing for 
power in the adult world, it is only na- 
tural that children should be showing 
unexpected and violent forms of hate. 

6. The sixth type of pressure which 
life is exerting on children is of an op- 
posite nature from the one just de- 
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scribed. Instead of tending to separate 
a child from his fellow-men it is linking 
him to the larger community. Actual 
everyday events, having to do with food, 
clothing, shelter, and transportation, are 
requiring of children, as well as of 
adults, that consciously we become mem- 
bers of a larger community having sim- 
ilar needs similar to our own. We all 
have to share the good things of life to 
a degree we have never before been ob- 
liged to do. Sharing is no longer simply 
a Christian virtue, it has become a neces- 
sity to our survival. Of course, there 
are those among us who are resisting 
this pressure, who are hogging privileges 
by means of black markets and who are 
hoping to isolate us from the rest of the 
world. But as long as we are pushed to 
do bigger and harder things, we shall be 
pushed to do them together. Education 
for community living rather than educa- 
tion for personal character development 
is now the watchword of progressive 
education. 


This feeling of community is being 
stretched by events until we are being 
forced, whether we wish it or not, to 
include in our togetherness all of man- 
kind. Our scientists and our traders 
have made the world one body, “and the 
eye can not say to the hand, I have no 
need of thee: or again the head to the 
feet, I have no need of you. ... And 
whether one member suffereth, all the 
members suffer with it; or one member 
is honored, all the members rejoice with 
it.” (i. Cor. 12: 21, 26). The advan- 
tages and the disadvantages of our inter- 
dependence are dramatized for us every 
day in what we can or can not buy or 
where we can or can not go. It has 
plunged us all together into this global 
conflict. World brotherhood is no longer 
merely a religious sentiment. It is in- 
evitable; for its alternative is continued 
or renewed wars. 


This same pressure children begin to 
feel even when very young. Never in 
the history of education have globes been 
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so interesting to children as today; nor 
geography so exciting. Children now 
are learning about peoples and lands of 
which the average citizen a year ago had 
never even heard. And these widened 
contacts, in many instances, have an emo- 
tional vividness for children. They come 
through letters from loved ones and rel- 
atives, from soldiers and sailors return- 
ing with stories and curios from abroad. 
They come through direct radio broad- 
casts from the far ends of the earth. 
These and many other happenings tend 
to keep alive the consciousness that the 
world is one community and that the 
neighbors on whom we depended for our 
rubber and wool and who are begging 
for our butter and meat may live on 
the other side of the earth. 


These then are six, at least, of the 
significant pressures which a war-torn 
world is exerting on children. First, the 
pressure to conform in ethical stand- 
ards, ideals and religion with the adult 
dominant group; second, the pressure, 
in the midst of an upset world situation 
which does not seem to make sense, 
somehow to make it make sense, or the 
urge to find a faith which will enhance 
the child’s security and his feeling of 
personal value and power, regardless of 
whether or not the belief fits rationally 
the world as his intelligence must con- 
ceive it; third, the pressure to quicken 
the speed of living and changing and to 
hasten the process of maturing; fourth, 
the pressure to participate in aggressive- 
ly destructive behavior; fifth, the pres- 
sure to hate those who can be blamed 
for this overwhelming tragedy; and 
finally the pressure to enlarge one’s cir- 
cle of interest and to accept and do 
something about the fact of worldwide 
interdependence. 


Doubtless you have thought of other 
equally significant pressures. These six, 
however, will serve us as a basis for the 
beginning of our consideration of the 
role which the religious and ethical edu- 
cation of children should play. 
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The mere naming and describing of 
these pressures, which a war-torn world 
is exerting, reveals the fact that they 
are neither simple nor harmonious. Some 
are undeniably sinister; some have po- 
tentialities for both good and evil; and 
still others seem well worthy of classifi- 
cation as fruitful forces with which to 
cooperate. Our second question then is: 
in view of these varied pressures, what 
should religious and moral education 
seek to enable the child to do? and how 
can this be accomplished? One wonders 
therefore, just what the members of the 
White House Conference meant by help- 
ing children “to stand firm under the 
pressure.” 


All can appreciate, I think, the im- 
portance which the statement gives to 
the child’s need for security in the midst 
of the confusion; and we share the be- 
lief that a good religious education 
should contribute toward enabling the 
child to find that poise and stability 
which he needs in this difficult world. 
We do not want our children to be as 
plants completely up-rooted by the 
strong winds that blow. There is some- 
thing reasonable and dependable in the 
essence of the universe in spite of all 
the insecurity that appears on the sur- 
face. Religion and God have stood for 
this — that we can trust. We should 
help our children to dig their roots down 
deep enough to touch these dependable 
realities. Perhaps it would be difficult 
to find a more satisfactory brief state- 
ment of what we desire religiously and 
ethically for our children than this one 
in the Children’s Charter. 


Nevertheless, (so it seems to me) 
something more than “standing firm” 
under these pressures is needed. That 
is only a beginning; and to find this 
“plus” to be added we must discriminate 
between the pressures and form our 
procedures and our goals in view of the 
concrete realities in differing situations. 


Having spent so much time in analyz- 
ing the pressures which a_ war-torn 
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world is exerting on children, I shall re- 
strain myself, therefore, and limit my 
thoughts to only four propositions. 
These are generalizations which I my- 
self am holding tentatively, and which I 
present for your critical appraisal. 

1. In view of the extra pressure that 
an insecure world situation makes upon 
children to conform in their beliefs and 
in their ethical standards to those of the 
dominant group in the community, we as 
educators should definitely look upon 
this pressure not as a valuable asset to 
lay hold of in order to make more loyal 
adherents to our churches; we should 
rather regard this intense need to con- 
form as abnormal. We should, there- 
fore, seek to lessen the pressure rather 
than to increase it so that children may 
be sufficiently able to resist it to keep 
their thinking free. Freedom of religion 
is at stake, and it is the one of the four 
freedoms about which religious edu- 
cators should be especially concerned. 


How may this abnormal pressure to 
conform be lessened? First of all, this 
can be done by increasing the child’s 
personal feelings of security in the one 
primary and safe manner, namely, by 
giving him or by showing his parents 
how to give him an extra amount of 
wholesome loving and understanding 
fellowship. This can be done without 
any direct religious instruction, so 
called. It means that love is the greatest 
thing in the world and that the child 
who receives his needed share of love, 
combined with understanding and com- 
panionship can take life straight. 


It means also that the child who is 
neglected, who faces misunderstanding, 
who feels that nobody likes him, who 
has no reliable companionship, can not 
resist the sinister pressures of life. No 
amount of religious instruction of what- 
ever sort can make up for this funda- 
mental loss. All the efforts now being 
made by the Federal Government, the 
states, communities and churches to in- 
crease the care and respect given to 
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children are of fundamental importance. 


If we assume then that we will, first 
of all and above all, provide the child 
with the love and understanding he daily 
needs, we can assume that we have 
lessened his compulsion to conform to 
the dominant group of his community. 
We have started him on the road to 
freedom, but we must do more. The 
manner of our religious and ethical in- 
struction should encourage, yes even 
make unavoidable, thinking and action 
that are self-reliant — even from the 
earliest years when the instruction be- 
gins. We should not proceed with our 
indoctrination first and then wait for 
the child to ask questions after we have 
overpowered him with our tradition. 
We should first make sure that the child 
has many rich and direct experiences of 
his own with his universe. In these he 
should first be encouraged to think in 
his own terms. His own wondering 
thoughts and questionings should be 
given time to emerge before we expose 
him to the thoughts of others. In short, 
we should so teach that it becomes im- 
possible for the child to come by his 
faith automatically, or by too easy ac- 
ceptance without original thought and 
experience. A ten-year-old boy, one of 
a group of children who had been hear- 
ing a number of different stories of 
creation as told among peoples, said 
finally one day — “What I want to 
know is which of these gods is the real 
god. How do we know we just picked 
out the right one?” With that question, 
I believe this child’s religion for the 
first time began to be his own. He should 
have had some such experience much 
earlier, but till then he had been exposed 
to the Christian form of religion ex- 
clusively, and thinking for himself had 
not been necessary. 


Dr. Franz Boas, the great anthropol- 
ogist now dead, made this provocative 
statement: “It must be the object of 
education to make the individual as free 
as may be of the automatic adhesions of 
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the group into which he is born or into 
which he is brought up by social pres- 
sure. Where the object of education is 
to develop the power of a group, its 
ideals are held up before the young as 
symbols to which strong emotional value 
is attached and which prevent clear 
thinking. If we want to educate not for 
power, but for the development of free 
individuals, we must shun symbols. We 
must arouse enthusiasm by holding up to 
view the lives of great and free men 
who devoted their lives to diverse ideals, 
stressing the cultural state that condi- 
tioned these ideals.” (J Believe. Ed. 
Fadiman. p. 26-27) 


It is easy for us to classify Nazi edu- 
cation as education for power, but we 
are prone to be blind to the extent to 
which our own religious education is 
often of a similar type. Most of the 
children in our church schools and syn- 
agogues become Christian or Jewish in 
their religion not because of their edu- 
cation but because of their ancestry. 
Religion is usually a kind of heirloom 
handed down from the family or com- 
munity. It is a personal or clanish pos- 
session held with sentimentality, whose 
real worth the individual becomes un- 
willing to examine. 


The harmful effects in such a type of 
education for power do not lie merely 
in the harmful ideas that may be pro- 
mulgated. In fact most of us would 
agree that in our Jewish synagogues and 
Christian schools many good ideas are 
spread by indoctrination. The harm, 
however, in this kind of education for 
loyalty is in the fact that it is education 
in the taking on of traditions that may 
congeal as prejudices: — that is, it is 
education in the habit of accepting ideas 
on the basis of the emotional appeal, 
rather than on the grounds of experience 
carefully meditated on. 


In the kind of world community in 
which we and our children are living, 
we need fewer ideas taken on by emo- 
tional identification and more ideas 
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which have been achieved through ra- 
tional processes, and through direct ex- 
perimental experience. Dr. Gordon All- 
port in his excellent booklet entitled 
A. B. C.’s of Scapegoating speaks of 
those ideas which children acquire not 
“by a process of reasoning, but by a 
kind of emotional identification with the 
person whose reaction is observed.” “In 
such cases,” he says, “where there is 
emotional involvement, and only uncon- 
scious realization of what has been 
learned, the attitudes thus formed are 
particularly resistant to change.” 


Teachings about God, Jesus, the Bible 
and prayer are often given in this man- 
ner with the accent on the emotional 
attachment and with a corresponding 
minimizing of the meanings in the words 
used. We might all agree, for example, 
that the thought of God as love and as 
being like Jesus is a highly worthy 
thought of God. But Johnny was thus 
taught. He moved into a new com- 
munity where for the first time he was 
thrown in play with Jewish children. 
“I don’t like Jews. They’re bad”, he 
said one day to his mother’s horror. 
“Who said that to you?” asked his 
mother. “O, George did. Jews don’t 
believe in God. They’re bad.” This is 
a simple example of a worthy tradition 
serving to sanction the beginning of 
hate. The child had equated God and 
Jesus. He had been given but one way 
of thinking of God and believing in that 
way seemed essential to being good. The 
manner in which he had obtained this 
one idea of God had resulted in these 
simple conclusions. The Jews do not 
believe in Jesus. They do not, there- 
fore, believe in God. They are conse- 
quently bad. Given his premises the 
child’s logic was natural. The trouble 
was that he could not go back of this 
one accepted tradition and examine its 
meaning. All he could do was to sep- 
arate himself from those who differed 
and to belittle them in the process. A 
good idea merely emotionally assimilated 
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had hardened into a prejudice. 

2. My second proposition is some- 
what akin to this first one, but calls for 
an emphasis of its own since the purpose 
contained in the thought is not merely 
to lessen a child’s need to conform, but 
rather to broaden his horizons. Because 
any significant world brotherhood must 
include religious as well as economic 
and political relationships of mutual re- 
spect, we should, in our several institu- 
tions of religion, aim our education at 
appreciation of the universals in reli- 
gious living and thought rather than 
continue to put as much emphasis, as 
we now do, on the ways in which each 
particular group differs from the others. 
This orientation is especially needed for 
workers with young children, for it is 
at the beginning of the process of re- 
ligious education that the broader foun- 
dations can best be laid. 


In my judgment, a Jewish religious 
school and a Christian church school, 
for children under nine at least, should 
be so much alike that our children could 
go from one to the other without noting 
any real dividing line. Unfortunately, 
however, most children entering our re- 
ligious schools are brought into contact, 
even while in the kindergarten and pri- 
mary grades, with the particular reli- 
gious conceptions which divide us. Chil- 
dren are made to feel that already they 
are in a group apart from others. They 
are either Jewish or Christian. They 
are either conditioned to a certain esti- 
mate of Jesus which they have no means 
of evaluating for themselves; or they 
are led to reverence the Torah as a spe- 
cial Jewish possession before they can 
possibly appreciate, through their own 
experiences, its real significance. 


The ease with which children can be 
impressed has become our temptation to 
propagandize early for our particular 
fellowships, and has led us to neglect 
our more significant opportunities to de- 
velop religious faith through enriched 
and direct experiences. Thus we pre- 
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sent the flowers before we plant the 
seeds. Or perhaps we have been un- 
consciously motivated by fear lest, if 
we leave propagandizing until the merits 
of our particularized positions can be 
freely examined by children and until 
intelligent choices can be made, it will 
then be too late to win the children’s 
loyalty. But until the search for truth 
becomes more important than the main- 
tenance of our own particular cultures, 
inter-faith fellowships will remain on a 
superficial level. 

It would mark a decided advance 
toward inter-faith fellowship, if chil- 
dren’s workers were to school themselves 
to share with children only those treas- 
ures which high-minded Jews and Chris- 
tians and Mohammedans and Buddhists 
all cherish, and should avoid those par- 
ticular ideas which religious folk inherit- 
ing other cultures would regard as un- 
fair or narrowing to the child’s outlook. 
The child should first be helped to be 
religious and ethically high-minded be- 
fore he is made to feel the need to be 
either Jew or Christian. 


3. My third proposition is this: the 
time has come when as educators we 
should put more emphasis on teaching 
children how to learn the techniques for 
living and less emphasis on preaching 
ideals and principles. It has been com- 
monly assumed that it is fairly easy to 
know what the right thing to do is, and 
that the hard thing is to be willing to 
do it. This general philosophy is im- 
bedded in the religion we have inherited 
from Paul, and from the framers of the 
story of salvation. As teachers we have 
been so concerned with adding somehow 
to the motive to be good, we have neg- 
lected to help our children to see in 
concrete terms how to be good. 


We shall be working on a sounder 
psychological basis if we shift our em- 
phasis. Having assured a child that he 
is loved and respected and that we are 
trying to understand and help him, we 
usually find that the motive for har- 
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monious relationships is already active. 
What the child is eager for is help on 
the techniques for achieving the social 
participation for which he craves. 


A practical experience in this direc- 
tion was recently made in a class of ten- 
year-olds studying stories of Jesus as 
teacher. When they were brought face 
to face with Jesus’ teaching about turn- 
ing the other cheek, the children thought 
the idea laughable and impossible. Other 
ways of meeting unfair treatment were 
listed on the board. An experiment with 
these different techniques was sug- 
gested: How about beginning the fol- 
lowing Sunday with the method of fight- 
ing back? Strangely enough, when 
faced with the concrete possibility, the 
children were a bit hesitant, but they 
decided that, although it would not be 
safe in week-day school or at home to 
try this method out, it would perhaps be 
safe in Sunday school, where, as they 
said: “We are all friends, sort of.” 
The experiment of fighting back re- 
sulted, as you can well imagine, in a 
rather hectic morning. Some didn’t like 
it at all. Others thought, “when you are 
mad, it’s nice just to do something about 
it.” “But it only makes you madder,” 
said another. “And when you’re mad 
you can’t do anything else at the same 
time.” 


The next Sunday they tried out the 
technique of “doing nothing; paying no 
attention.” This proved to be impossible 
for the children to follow with any con- 
sistency. One of the girls with a smile, 
trying not to hurt the teacher’s feelings, 
said: “You couldn’t do it yourself. You 
kept scolding us all along. You ought 
to have let the class go to hell.” On the 
third Sunday they tried out their con- 
ceptions of the meaning of turning the 
other cheek or going the second mile. 
In brief, it can be said that although the 
children have not all wholeheartedly 
adopted the technique of turning the 
other cheek, yet at least, they have found 
it was not impractical and that there 
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were some pleasant results. They found 
on the other hand, that merely letting 
off their anger like steam got them no- 
where, and that doing nothing was some- 
times impractical. Their experiment is 
just begun and the full story of the re- 
sults can not be foretold. But it can be 
said that the learning through these ex- 
perimental procedures has been fasci- 
nating to the children. Their discus- 
sions have been lively and straightfor- 
ward, and the conclusions to which they 
are coming are sincerely their own and 
they have learned a sound technique for 
changing them through further experi- 
ence. 

Unfortunately the physical set-ups in 
most of our churches and the short pe- 
riod allowed for our church schools, 
makes such clear-cut experimental pro- 
cedures impractical. Our churches have 
been unwilling to allow the wine-skins 
of our old schedules and buildings and 
teacher-training programs to burst; and 
so it has been regarded as unsafe to 
pour in the new wine. 


But we need the new wine, for our 
children are required to live in a com- 
plicated world. The farther we advance 
toward world cooperation, the more dif- 
ficult the techniques that will be needed. 
Instead of glorifying democracy, we 
should be teaching the techniques by 
which mutual respect and participation 
are achieved. Instead of holding up the 
ideal of peace, we should be teaching the 
techniques for dealing with conflicts. 
Instead of preaching the ideal of Chris- 
tian love, we should teach the techniques 
by which we may learn how to love and 
by which we may successfully resist 
hate. 


4. Finally comes my last proposition. 
The dichotomy between “the life-situa- 
tion approach” and “the subject matter 
approach”, between “the child centered 
curriculum” and “the Biblical centered 
curriculum” should be abandoned as 
falsely representing the vitality in both 
the new or old ways of teaching. Not 
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only should life situations be recognized 
as subject matter, but subject matter 
should be seen as life situations. Wheth- 
er we deal with that which is past and 
far away or with that which is present 
and near at hand, — both should be 
seen as human experience. 


Ever since the “life-situation ap- 
proach” became popular, there has been 
a tendency to asume that immediate 
problems could be attacked directly. 
Curricula have been organized under 
the headings of the types of life situa- 
tions which children face. The results, 
however, of this direct approach, have 
been far from satisfactory. On the one 
hand, most of denominational lesson ma- 
terials have given stereotyped considera- 
tion to real life problems, and, on the 
other hand, Biblical portions have been 
used as episodic stories, taken out of 
their historical settings, to illustrate 
idealistic Christian principles. The re- 
sult, on the one hand, is a generation of 
young people without understanding of 
those large issues which mankind has 
faced in the past that have required re- 
ligious faith and ideals; and, on the 
other hafd, a generation rather bored 
and disillusioned by our continual dis- 
cussions of life situations in terms of 
Christian idealism. To become vital 
again in our teaching we have need to 
find a new integration between subject 
matter and experience. 


This involves a much more serious 
and historically imaginative use of the 
portions of the Bible chosen as teaching 
material for children. It involves also 
postponing the use of Biblical stories 
with children until they are old enough 
to have some historical imagination and 
can picture in their true light the life 
situations of those ancient times. It 
means further presenting Bible stories 
not as episodic illustrations of Christian 
truths and moral principles, but rather as 
experiences which children can look at 
objectively, yet sympathetically, to en- 
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rich but not to overwhelm their own 
original outlook. 


This integration of subject matter and 
experience means also the recognition 
of the fact that no vital group experi- 
ences occur until groups are already 
joined in some common interest. There 
must be a motive or need for together- 
ness before the problems of cooperative 
living come to life. A study of so-called 
“subject matter” can furnish this com- 
mon interest provided the unit of study 
becomes real and dramatic experience. 


The class already described which 
carried on the rewarding direct experi- 
ment in techniques for dealing with un- 
warranted aggressive behavior, was in 
the midst of a four months’ study of 
the life and teachings of Jesus. This 
particular experiment was but one of 
many experiences with techniques in 
cooperative living. Both the “subject- 
matter” and the experimental facing of 
the real situations along the way were 
needed to produce a rich educational re- 
sult. 


These, then, are four propositions 
which I present for your critical consid- 
eration as representing, in part, the con- 
tributions which spiritual and moral ed- 
ucation should be making to children 
living under the pressures of life in a 
war-torn world. First of all, we should 
decrease rather than increase a child’s 
need to conform to our standards and 
beliefs, giving him an opportunity to 
achieve his own development free from 
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automatic compulsion to be an adherent. 
Second, in the teaching process we 
should emphasize, especially during the 
earlier years, the universals which unite 
us rather than the distinctive features in 
our separate traditions which divide us. 
Third, we should emphasize the learning 
of the techniques for social-participation 
rather than merely or mostly holding up 
our Christian or Jewish ideals, and in 
this learning of techniques we should 
encourage and guide in an experimental 
approach. Fourth, we should find a 
new integration between a “subject mat- 
ter approach” and a “life situation ap- 
proach” by making both experiential and 
experimental. 


Having said all this I am assuming the 
fundamental need that children will al- 
ways have for personal love and respect, 
and for all the practical services which 
these involve. I assume also that a 
worthy religious faith, when added to 
this basic security, should result in the 
development of a deeper poise in facing 
the conflicting pressures of life. But 
I prefer to think of such security, not as 
helping children “to stand firm”, but 
rather as enabling them to be flexible 
in the presence of these pressures. It 
is not the firmness of the rock or of the 
half-dead and unbending tree-trunk that 
children need. It is rather the vitality 
of the young sapling which enables it 
to bend without breaking, to grow in 
spite of storms, and to appropriate for 
its growing and changing life what the 
winds, rains and sun have to contribute. 
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AMERICA ON THE MOVE 


What Does This Mean to Child Life and 
Religious Education? 


RutH ELizasetH Murpuy* 


HE UNUSUAL points up what 

was lacking in past experiences, or 
what the real values were in the past 
experiences. We are told that there are 
eleven million people in military services, 
and twenty million in war work. The 
families of many of these people have 
moved to be near them. This means 
that millions of children have moved. 
Can some of their experiences point up 
the needs of children; and thus show us 
some needed elements in religious edu- 
cation work? 

Let us look at three familiar types of 
needs; see them in present day situa- 
tions; and see what they hold for the 
future. 

First—Children need to feel that they 
belong to somebody, and have experi- 
ences with ever widening groups of peo- 
ple. 

Second—Children need to take certain 
responsibilities—as individuals and as 
groups; and need to feel that others rec- 
ognize their work as important. 

Third—Children need enjoyment— 
just plain fun. 

What is happening to the groups to 
which children belong today? 

Home life is upset—irregular eating, 
and sleeping make for nervous tensions. 
The child does not know what to ex- 
pect, for the routine is unfamiliar. “Be 
quiet, someone is sleeping” is a regular 
experience. “How we dread the sum- 
mer in this housing project when our 
children are all out of school—so noisy 
we can’t sleep”, said one father in Texas 
this spring. ‘We hate to have father 
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come home. He’s so tired and cross 
with the children,” said a mother in De- 
troit. Other fathers have gone or now 
are going to war; and mothers are work- 
ing or may feel now that they must 
work. When parents are away long 
hours, small children feel that they have 
no home. 

Moving to a camp community or in- 
dustrial area means the breaking of 
other group ties. “I’m never going to 
make a friend again”, states a seven year 
old, “it hurts when we have to move and 
leave them.” And it is difficult to make 
adjustments in the new areas. “Trailer- 
trash,” “Migrants,” or “Project Chil- 
dren”—hold stings when flung at self- 
respecting newcomer boys and girls. It 
is hard for the established families to see 
their plans spoiled, also schools over- 
crowded, farms overrun with houses 
and plants, unfamiliar cultural and ra- 
cial groups coming to break up familiar 
patterns of living. Fears and resent- 
ments grow into high barriers between 
oldtimer and newcomer children. When 
people are all living under wartime ten- 
sions, these added irritants make for 
trouble between groups which in turn 
reacts on the children. 


The new home holds many new 
groups and places. The home, school, 
and place of worship are strange. “Is 
this trailer really home?” “Must we 
share our yard with all these strange 
children?” 

Many churches are not accustomed to 
making unfamiliar kinds of newcomers 
feel welcome; and the children feel the 
lack of friendliness. This may be one 
reason why the emotional sects are 
growing so fast in crowded areas, for 
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they are friendly. 

Because people are transients, many 
of the established church people feel 
that they cannot take the time in these 
busy war days (when church workers 
are so scarce) to reach out to the new- 
comers in friendly ways. Children re- 
flect their parent’s feeling of “being an 
outsider” under these circumstances. 
Actually, other churches have gained 
fine workers by their friendly outreach. 
Other newcomers go “on vacation from 
church for the duration.” When their 


children want to go to Sunday school, 
the neighbors have to come after the 
children and give them their breakfast 
before taking them to Sunday school. 


When a whole town is built out in the 
country as in Ft. Worth, Texas, or a 
town of 23,000 becomes 153,000 in two 
years as in Richmond, California, almost 
everyone is a stranger to everyone else. 
A common place to live gives common 
interests and helps to make adjustments 
easier. But all social agencies, schools, 
libraries, recreation and welfare agen- 
cies and places of recreation and wor- 
ship are missing. It takes years for a 
community to build up these agencies 
under normal conditions. Therefore, the 
Federal government has had to come in 
to furnish some of these needs in hous- 
ing projects. 


This forms a new social pattern. The 
community building, club rooms, 
schools, and even the Social Service Di- 
rector are provided by the Federal gov- 
ernment. In theory, the tenants’ council 
is supposed to plan activities. Actually, 
it is very difficult to develop enough 
group spirit to accomplish such _pur-. 
poses. There seems to be a lack of a 
sense of social responsibility except on 
the part of the few. Children reflect 
this attitude, and are very irregular in 
attendance for activities in some areas. 
In other places where a few people be- 
come concerned, splendid programs have 
been developed. It would be fine if 
studies of the development of this group 
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work could be made. 
are always included. 

In Decatur, Illinois, is an example of 
one kind of church friendliness. Five 
churches surrounded a housing project 
but they could not get the children to 
come to Sunday school. The Council of 
Churches started a Sunday school in 
the community building where the chil- 
dren felt that they belonged. Teachers 
were selected from the nearby churches. 
“It’s the only Sunday school I ever 
heard of, which was started to get rid of 
itself” said one of the teachers there. 
Gradually the 200 enrolled were made to 
feel welcome in the neighboring 
churches and the community building 
school was closed. 


Children’s groups 


In most of the projects I have visited, 
I have found very few Jewish families. 
I wonder if it is because they do not 
enter the industrial field in large num- 
ber. 

Where people of varied national and 
racial backgrounds are thrown together 
in these new areas, various fears, preju- 
dices and discriminations arise. This 
causes difficulties on the part of each 
group of children. They need to know 
and appreciate one another. They are 
now thrown together—so such friend- 
ships are possible. But there are social 
and psychological barriers and help is 
needed to overcome them. Rising war- 
time hatreds only make matters worse. 
A Philippino boy was beaten and told 
not to come to class because “you’re a 
Jap and we can’t sit by you. You’re an 
enemy.” 


It is not difficult to understand why 
Japanese parents are afraid to let their 
children come out of the relocation cen- 
ters. Now that the greater number of 
young people have been released, the 
children lack leadership in American 
ways of living in camps. Thought and 
work is needed here. A Negro pastor 
in Ypsilanti pointed out that the Negro 
and white newcomers from the South 
were breaking up hard won patterns of 
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cooperation they had gained earlier. 
There are now four different kinds of 
social ideas instead of two in their city. 


Have religious education workers seen 
the true importance of widening group 
experiences across these barriers? Our 
churches have made little headway in 
welcoming minority groups into their 
religious education activities. But many 
of them have made real contributions in 
the area of welcoming newcomers. Bet- 
ter means of helping families make ad- 
justments and understand these needs of 
children are greatly needed. 


Let us turn now to the second great 
area of need. Children need to take cer- 
tain responsibilities—as individuals and 
as groups; and need to feel that others 
recognize their work as important. 


Boys and girls are working. Child 
labor laws are being broken and re- 
pealed. More children are setting up 
pins in bowling alleys late at night. 
Others work in taverns or small res- 
taurants. Girls nine to twelve years old 


are dressing up like older sisters and 


entertaining service men. They want 
their fun and feel it is patriotic, too. 
They are not emotionally developed and 
many of them are finding trouble. 


Other children take charge of the 
home—clean, cook and care for younger 
children. They are assuming responsi- 
bilities far beyond their years. 


The opposite side of this picture is 
that many children have “nothing to do” 
—no sense of responsibility or concern 
for others is being developed. Many 
agencies which used to help in this area 
of need have had to stop or curtail work, 
just when the needs are greatest. 


School buses need gas and tires; so 
their use is curtailed in country areas. 
School teachers have gone to war or war 
work—and many schools have had to 
close. In other places school terms are 
shorter—making longer vacations for 
the boys and girls. 


Leaders are hard to find in many 
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youth serving agencies which include 
much children’s work, also. Libraries, 
child health and welfare programs are 
suffering from similar causes. 


There are so many interesting coop- 
erative projects in community service 
needed, which children could do—if only 
they had the guidance necessary. 


Some church groups - have helped 
through their religious education activi- 
ties. A young woman was employed to 
carry on Sunday schools, clubs, and in- 
formal group work in community build- 
ings in Alameda, California. Two thou- 
sand children were unable to go to pub- 
lic school there last fall and the others 
were on one-half time because there 
were no buildings ready in time. 


A couple of trailer chapels have made 
possible some children’s activities in 
trailer camps. Vacation church schools 
have been able to develop projects where 
children could really help; or where 
their help in homes was given needed 
recognition. 


The third great area of need is that of 
enjoyment—having real fun. This may 
be a by-product of group life and worth- 
while achievements, but other recreation 
of various kinds is needed also. Ex- 
citement is in the air. Radios and mov- 
ies have greatly enlarged the recreation 
possibilities along certain lines. But 
they have also added to the tensions— 
fears and hatreds. With more money 
to spend on commercial recreation, chil- 
dren are more affected than earlier. 


Fortunately some housing projects are 
equipped with nursery school equipment 
and playground and room equipment. It 
is just being installed in many places. 
Other areas are completely lacking in 
recreation facilities. 


Religious groups can make a much 
greater contribution in this field when 
they see its importance. Breaking win- 
dows and setting fires seem to be the 
most exciting adventures. Can religious 
groups find exciting fun for them? 
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Many of these needs can only be met 
by cooperative planning. The Federal 
Housing projects can let religious groups 
use their community buildings only 
under certain regulations. Catholic, 
Jewish and Protestant groups must all 
be served. Sometimes this means plan- 
ning for time schedules. 


Protestant churches must enter on a 
cooperative plan. “Larger Parishes” or 
“Inter-Church Ministry to Emergency 
Areas” have developed. In other cases, 
comity plans make more work possible. 
This has. caused a great increase in in- 
ter-denominational cooperation. 


The Christian Commission for Camp 
and Defense Communities has made 
much of this possible. It is made up of 
the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America Commission on Army 
and Navy Chaplains, the Home Mis- 
sions Council ef North America and the 
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International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. 


The long vacations demand better 
planning on the part of all children’s 
agencies in scheduling age group activi- 
ties and guidance for the full summer 
period. Very little has been done in this 
way. The Interagency Child Welfare 
Commission has proposed better ways of 
cooperating with other community agen- 
cies. The “guides” for this work will 
be used experimentally for one year. 
This may lead to some better thinking 
along these lines. 


In conclusion, these three areas of 
need are seen in clearer light in war- 
time—the need for belonging to ever 
wider groups; the need to assume re- 
sponsibilities according to abilities, and 
the need for enjoyment. As religious 
educators find ways to help boys and 
girls develop along these lines, the better 
days of brotherhood may come. 


PRINCIPLES OF REFORMATION EDUCATION 


Etwyn A. SmitTH* 


T IS TRUE that variances of per- 

sonality and purpose among the re- 
formers obscure the principles of educa- 
tion which they held in common. Never- 
theless, certain events, ideas, and prac- 
tices of the reformers illuminate the 
sources of their educational thinking and 
planning. Such an event was the reli- 
gious awakening of Martin Luther. 


Sent to the University of Erfurt at the 
age of eighteen to study law, Luther de- 
cided, on completion of his Master’s de- 
gree (1505), to become an Augustinian 
monk because, as he explained, he 
“doubted himself.” He was convinced 
that his own sinfulness so estranged him 


*University Pastor, Westminster Foundation 
for the National Capital Area. 


from God that he must devote himself 
exclusively to seeking reconciliation. He 
believed he could find it only as a monk. 


Lindsay points out that Luther’s mo- 
nastic life was not an intellectual quest, 
but was pervaded by a deep horror of 
God’s implacable righteousness. His 
search for salvation was desperate. He 
mortified his body so resolutely, obeyed 
the detailed code of monastic discipline 
so singlemindedly, and practiced the sac- 
rament of penance so persistently that he 
not only won the esteem of his associ- 
ates, but was advised by his superiors 
“to cease confession until he had com- 
mitted some sin worth confessing.” His 





1. References are grouped together at end of 
article. 
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efforts convinced him all the more deeply 
of the hopelessness of attaining the 
righteousness of God. 

The light broke when John Staupitz, 
an ecclesiastica! superior, urged him to 
study the Bible. He showed Luther that 
according to the Scripture he was cor- 
rect in believing himself alienated from 
God, but that he should not despair, since 
reconciliation was possible through 
Christ, whom Luther could trust im- 
plicitly and who would revoke Luther’s 
guilt from sin. Out of his experience 
of release came Luther’s great watch- 
word “justification by faith alone.” Sin- 
cere sorrow for sin, a sense of the reality 
of Christ and profound gratitude to Him 
for forgiveness, founded in personal re- 
ligious experience and molded by study 
of the Bible, were the elements of Lu- 
ther’s spiritual rebirth. 


Nothing was more natural than that 
Luther should consider education a 
means of conducting others to the same 
state of spiritual rest. From a broad 
application of this conviction he derived 
the axioms of Lutheran education: 1) 
All education is religious education, and 
its first aim is to establish piety. 2) It 
has, however, subsidiary benefits, such 
as personal happiness and good govern- 
ment. 3) Education is of such universal 
importance that it should be conducted 
systematically from the child’s earliest 
years. 4) Education can provide all that 
is necessary to the awakening of faith, 
but not faith itself, since neither church, 
state, nor school can mediate man’s re- 
lation to God. 5) Faith comes to each 
man in his solitude, and all have equal 
right to instruction for the sake of Chris- 
tian faith and life, as provided by church 
and school. “God is no respecter of per- 
sons.” 


Luther’s educational axioms did not 
lack application. From the time of the 
posting of the ninety-five theses in 
1517, his strength depended on his pop- 
ularity with the common Christian of 
Germany. His high evaluation of the 
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common man is evident in his repeated 
appeals to him from the judgment of the 
Roman Church. Luther sought to make 
the ordinary citizen literate in order to 
instruct him in Christian piety. He 
wrote almost exclusively in his tongue, 
the German vernacular, rather than 
Latin, the language of the scholars. His 
style was direct and polemic. Not only 
many pamphlets, but the great reforma- 
tion treatises of 1520 were published in 
German.? Sequestered for his own safe- 
ty after condemnation at the Diet of 
Worms in 1521, Luther translated the 
Bible into German. He believed that 
either the Bible or works embodying its 
principles should be taught to children 
and adults alike. 


Above all in schools of all kinds the 
chief and most common lesson should 
be the Scriptures, and for young boys 
the Gospel . . . But where the Holy 
Scriptures are not the rule, I advise 
no one to send his child.* 


For simplified Biblical instruction, 
Luther wrote a small work called the 
Kurtze Form (1520). 


The ordinary Christian, who cannot 
read the Scriptures, is required to 
learn and know the ten command- 
ments, the creed, and the Lord’s 
Prayer . . . for these three contain 
fully and completely everything that 
is in the Scripture . . . and everything 
that a Christian needs to know.* 


The Shorter Catechism of 1529 was a 
fuller development of the Kurtze Form. 
From the Catechism the uneducated 
adult could learn Christian doctrine with 
little risk of misunderstanding the Bible. 


Through the pamphlets of the Luther- 
an controversy which flooded Germany 
between 1518 and 1523, the German peo- 
ple became avid readers. The common 
man was pictured very favorably by the 
pamphleteers. The German peasant “is 
always represented as an upright, simple- 
minded, reflective, and intelligent person, 
skilled in Bible lore, and even in Church 
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history, and knowing as much of Chris- 
tian doctrine ‘as three priests and 
more!’”> Despite their romanticism, 
the pamphlets reveal the new aspiration 
of peasants and laborers, who responded 
quickly to the compliment Luther paid 
them. 


By 1524 Luther had gained the open 
support of many princes of northern 
Germany. He asked them to divert the 
resources of monasteries and Church 
foundations to state supported schools. 
Writing Margrave George of Branden- 
burg, Luther said: 


It would be good if in your Grace’s 
principality your Grace would estab- 
lish one or two universities, where not 
only the Holy Scriptures, but law and 
all the sciences would be taught... 
To this purpose the income of the 
monasteries and foundations could be 
applied so that scholars could be main- 
tained in the schools at proper salaries 
6 


Luther believed education was a civil 
function. His reasons were primarily 
practical. Weary of enforced tithe, the 
German people refused voluntarily to 
support church and school. Luther had 
to appeal to civil rulers to impose taxes 
for maintaining education. He found 
the princes ready to help. The dangers 
of state support were outweighed by its 
immediate practical advantages. In 
1520, the state was the only hope of re- 
formed education. 


Under these circumstances, education 
had to teach more than religion. While 
piety remained the first goal, Luther by 
no means restricted schooling to religious 
subjects. Accused of narrowness, Lu- 
ther replied to the humanist, Eoban 
Hess, 


I am persuaded that without knowl- 
edge of literature, pure theology can- 
not at all endure . . . I see that there 
has never been a great revelation of 
the Word of God unless He has first 
prepared-the way by the rise and pros- 
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perity of languages and letters... . 
There is, indeed, nothing that I have 
less wished -to see done against our 
young people than that they should 
omit to study poetry and rhetoric... . 
By these studies, as by no other 
means, people are wonderfully fitted 
for the grasping of sacred truth and 
for handling it skillfully and happily.’ 


Luther’s view of liberal studies is 
clear. The scope of education was 
broad; it included the classics, the lan- 
guages of Rome, Greece, and the Bible, 
rhetoric, oratory, music, and philosophy. 
All education was interpreted through 
Luther’s religious experience: its aim 
was a deeper grasp of man’s relation to 


God 


Luther argued for popular education 
on many grounds. In 1524 he wrote: 


Now let us look to the body and ask, 
were there no soul, no heaven, nor 
hell, and were temporal affairs to be 
administered solely with a view to this 
world, whether these would but stand 
in need of good schools and learned 
teachers much more even than do our 
spiritual interests °° 


The dual civil and spiritual aim of re- 
formed education was explicit in Luther 
and later reformed thinkers in Holland, 
England, and the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. Referring to the home, which 
Luther held to be the first school, he 
said, “Where obedience is not main- 
tained at the fireside, no power on earth 
can insure to the . . . kingdom the bless- 
ings of a good government; and it is 
there that all governments and dominions 
originate.’”® 


Luther believed government and the- 
ology were mutually dependent. Writ- 
ing John Frederick, Elector of Saxony, 
he said, 


Your Grace sees that the world cannot 
now be ruled by force alone but must 
have men of learning, who by preach- 
ing and teaching the Word of God 
help to restrain the people. If there 
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were no preachers and teachers, the 

temporal government would not long 

endure.”° 
On this ground, Luther asked John 
Frederick to impose taxes to maintain 
Protestant schools.” 

Luther believed that women should be 
trained in Christian piety and the home 
arts. At Hamburg, the school regula- 
tions provided that 

the young women shall go to school 

four hours every week-day; the rest 

of the time they shall learn house- 
keeping with their parents. Before 
all things they shall be diligently in- 
structed in the Catechism, in Psalms, 

Christian songs, and proverbs from 

the Holy Scriptures; they shall also 

be required to attend prayer and 

preaching.” 
Women were to be trained “during the 
early years in a knowledge of God and 
all the virtues, so that those also who 
may fail of an opportunity to marry may 
end their life in blessed chastity and hon- 
orableness and may always be found in 
a Christian standing and walk.”?* 

Basic education for piety, good citi- 
zenship, and vocational skill was the 
right of all: young women, children, 
uneducated adults, and the poor. By 
1535 education was available to most 
citizens of Lutheran principalities. The 
poor youth of ability could go on to 
higher schools. 

In order that as much as possible our 

poor country people may be encour- 

aged and helped in educating their 
children at school, we have also ar- 
ranged for graded schools in our 
cloisters such as the stipend founded 
at Tubingen some time ago... .™* 
It was further added: “The parents of 
young children who attend schools in 
the hamlets and villages should be on 
the look-out for boys and students of 
from twelve to about fourteen years of 
age, who have good minds and are de- 
sirous and capable of higher studies.*® 
These boys were sent to Stuttgart from 
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the Pedagogium of preparatory studies 
at Wurttemberg. Luther tried to situate 
teachers in the small towns in order to 
garner the best minds from all Germany. 
He advised Margrave George of Bran- 
denburg to “establish new stipends for 
the support of a few bright fellows in 
the deserted monasteries, so that every 
town might have one or two students.”* 


Luther succeeded not only in estab- 
lishing many schools in Germany, but a 
large number or educators adopted his 
Christian philosophy of education. Bu- 
genhagen, Melanchthon, and Sturm are 
only a few of them. Melanchthon wrote 
many school ordinances and became 
known as “Praeceptor Germaniae.” 
Sturm stated the Lutheran philosophy of 
education in one sentence: “The end to 
be accomplished by teaching is three- 
fold: embracing piety, knowledge, and 
the art of speaking.”*” Lutheran educa- 
tion reached maturity in the ordinances 
for the schools of Brunswick. 


Before all else, therefore, it is con- 
sidered necessary here at Brunswick 
through the honorable council and the 
entire community to establish good 
schools and to employ honorable, well- 
grounded, scholarly masters and as- 
sistants to the honor of God almighty 
for the welfare of the youth and the 
satisfaction of the entire city. There- 
in the poor, ignorant youth may be 
properly trained, learn the ten com- 
mandments, the creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the sacraments, with as much 
of explanation as is suitable for chil- 
dren, and also learn to sing the psalms 
in Latin and read passages every day 
from the Latin Scriptures. In addition, 
they are to study the humanities from 
which one learns to understand such 
matters. And not merely that, but 


also that in time there may come good 
schoolmasters, good preachers, good 
jurists, good physicians, God-fearing, 
decent, honorable, well-grounded, obe- 
dient, sociable, scholarly, peaceable, 
sober but happy citizens, who hence- 
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forth may train their children in the 

best way and so on to children’s chil- 

dren.*® 

When the reformation spread beyond 
Germany, the problems of education 
multiplied and became more complex. It 
remained to John Calvin to establish at 
Geneva a center for training pastors and 
teachers to lead the reform in France, 
Switzerland, England, Holland, and 
Scotland. The extent of the reforma- 
tion forced Calvin to frame a cosmopol- 
itan statement of reformed principles of 
education. This fact, added to Calvin’s 
rational temper of mind, produced think- 
ing in Geneva which embraced and went 
beyond Luther. 


Calvin’s problem in 1559 differed vast- 
ly from Germany in 1521. State support 
had been axiomatic for Luther. While 
Calvin effectively controlled Geneva by 
1555, he sought solutions to the prob- 
lems created by the enmity of the French 
crown for the Huguenots, by the anti- 
papal Romanism of Henry VIII, and by 
divers issues of church-state relations 
unknown to Luther. 

Whereas Luther’s success largely 
turned on the education of the masses, 
Calvin’s great task was to produce lead- 
ers. He was personally adapted to the 
task. He was aristocratic by birth, na- 
ture, and training. Calvin was a system- 
atist of Christianity. Luther’s conver- 
sion brought him joyous release from 
despair. While Calvin’s profession of 
evangelical faith doubtless concealed 
some emotional experience, its chief 
meaning is revealed in his completion of 
the first edition of the Institute of the 
Christian Religion (1536) three years 
after abandoning Romanism. The Jn- 
stitute was a systematic handbook of the 
Christian philosophy. 

A systematic exposition of Christian 
belief was badly needed. Sectarianism 
(e. g., Anabaptism) and heresy (e. g., 
Unitarianism) threatened to divide the 
reform. The Roman counter-reforma- 
tion confronted evangelicals with philo- 
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sophical attacks on the integrity of their 
theological positions. The reformation 
experienced a heightening need for an 
unambiguous doctrinal statement. Lay- 
men, as well as controversialists, needed 
instruction in reformed doctrine and its 
differences from Catholicism, sects, and 
heresies. In the /nstitute Calvin met the 
needs of defense and instruction, as Lu- 
ther had solved the German problem 
with the Catechism and other popular 
writings. 


Calvin, like Luther, postulated the dig- 
nity of the individual Christian. While 
in Germany this axiom produced Lu- 
ther’s emphasis on popular education, 
Calvin united theological individualism 
with his doctrines of the Scripture and 
the Holy Spirit to formulate a principle 
of authority. For Romanism, the pro- 
nouncement of the Church was final. 
For Luther, the witness of the Spirit in 
the man of Biblical faith was authori- 
tative. In this era of theological con- 
troversy, Luther’s principle could not 
hold its own against the Roman Church. 
Protestant unanimity was impossible so 
long as each Christian could interpret the 
Bible with equal authority. Calvin’s cor- 
rection of this Protestant weakness was 
his preeminent contribution to Christian 
education. Application of the unques- 
tioned authority of the Bible now de- 
pended on the proper use of Spirit en- 
lightened reason. 


With Luther, Calvin held the main goal 
of education to be Christian piety. But 
whereas Luther mistrusted reason and 
believed a fervent heart proved the pres- 
ence of the Spirit of God, Calvin be- 
lieved the Spirit was present where there 
was the greatest degree of agreement be- 
tween Christians. For Calvin a Spirit- 
guided interpretation of the Scripture 
was ipso facto reasonable, since one at- 
tribute of God is his perfect rationality. 
Calvinistic education held piety to be a 
reasonable belief in the Biblical system 
of doctrine. Reasoned intepretation of 
Biblical revelation was the cornerstone 
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of the Academy at Geneva. 

Calvin made it clear that the authority 
of the Scripture was not mitigated by 
his rationalism. 

No man can have the least knowledge 

of true and sound doctrine without 

having been a disciple of the Scrip- 
ture. Hence originates all true wis- 
dom, when we embrace with reverence 
the testimony which God hath been 
pleased therein to deliver concerning 
himself. For obedience is the source 

. .of all right knowledge of God. . . 

The Scripture obtains the same com- 

plete credit and authority with be- 

lievers when they are satisfied of its 

divine origin, as if they heard the very 

words pronounced by God himself.?® 
Reason was the servant of the Bible. It 
had no right to seek conclusions inde- 
pendently of the Bible, but was solely an 
interpretative tool. 

The testimony of the Spirit is supe- 

rior to all reason. . . .The Word will 

never gain credit in the hearts of men, 
till it be confirmed by the internal 
testimony of the Spirit. . . .They who 
have been inwardly taught by the 

Spirit feel an entire acquiescence in 

the Scripture, and that it is self- 

authenticated. . and ought not be 
made the subject of demonstration and 
arguments from reason. . . .7° 


But as an interpretative instrument, 
reason bulked large. “We should derive 
but little advantage from a knowledge 
of our creation unless in the lamentable 
ruin which has befallen us we discovered 
the corruption and deformity of our na- 
ture;’ Calvin affirmed that the sinner 
is able clearly to discern his corruption. 
Even in his depraved state, “God has 
furnished the soul of man with a mind 
capable of discerning good from evil, 
and just from unjust; and of discover- 
ing, by the light of reason, what ought 
to be pursued or avoided.’”*? The fall 
of man did not wholly corrupt reason, 
since philosophers have caught glimpses 
of God through its right use. Reason 
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guides the “directing faculty” which is 
annexed to the will; although reason 
suffered from the fall, the greatest per- 
version exists in the will. Calvin re- 
peatedly reenforces his arguments with 
the phrase, “It would be unreasonable to 
suppose. .. .” Puritanism elevated rea- 
son to a rank which Calvin never en- 
visioned, and thus laid the foundations 
for New England Unitarianism, which 
emerged when reason deposed the Scrip- 
ture from its place of authority. 


The authority of the rational interpre- 
tation of the Bible was demonstrated in 
the curriculum of the Academy: eight 
hours of Biblical language, six hours of 
theology and ethics, three hours of phys- 
ics and mathematics, consisting chiefly 
in readings from Greek philosophers of 
science, five in classic writers, and five 
in composition and public speaking. Six 
hours, it will be observed, were spent 
studying the logical integration of Chris- 
tian ideas, and eight were devoted to 
grammar and Bible exegesis. The thir- 
teen hours in methodological disciplines 
depended entirely on the classics. Calvin 
drew his ideas from the Bible, but he 
turned to the classics and sciences for 
discipline of mind, pen, and _ tongue. 
Luther loved the classics for their beau- 
ty and nobility; Calvin studied them to 
perfect his analytical and controversial 
skill. 

The contrast of attitudes toward the 
classics is vividly illustrated in the two 
reformers’ opposed evaluations of Aris- 
totle. Calvin required the study of 
“ethical philosophy from Aristotle or 
Plato or Plutarch or some Christian phil- 
osopher. . . .” Luther called Aristotle a 
“blind heathen teacher;” he said, “any 
potter has more knowledge of natural 
things than is to be found in these books” 
written by Aristotle, and concludes, “My 
heart is grieved to see how many of the 
best Christians this accursed, proud, 
knavish heathen has fooled and led astray 
with his false words.”?? 


Both reformers agreed that Aristotle’s 
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knavish philosophy was only illustrative 
of the general corruption of the nature 
of man. Luther described the corrup- 
tion of children in these words: “There 
is that in the nature of young children 
which exults when the reins of dis- 
cipline are slackened.” Yet he opposed 
harshness. 

A well informed and faithful teacher 

. mingles gentle admonition with 
punishment. . . .The ruin of children 

. commonly ensues from one of 
these two causes; namely, either from 
undue lenity and foolish fondness, or 
from unbending severity, and an ir- 
ritable spirit. Both these extremes are 
attended with great hazard, and both 
should be shunned alike.?* 

Calvin took note of the problem cre- 
ated for education by human corruption 
in his doctrine of original sin, which de- 
rived its severity partly from its impor- 
tance to his theological system. Discipline 
in Geneva’s schools was strict but not 
punitive, and aimed to inculcate respect 
for God. Public reprimand was never 
administered without explanation of its 
corrective intent. The reformation agreed 
with the modern Catholic view: 


Every method of education founded 
wholly or in part on the denial or for- 
getfulness of original sin and of grace, 
and relying on the sole powers of hu- 
man nature, is unsound.** 


A review of reformation education 
from Luther’s early religious awakening 
to Calvin’s establishment of the Univer- 
sity at Geneva in 1559, reveals the fol- 
lowing principles and practices. (1) All 
education was religious education, and 
its goals were piety and good citizenship. 
(2) Education interpreted human experi- 
ence according to Biblical precepts. 


Through the concept of Christian voca- 
tion, every detail of human life was 
united in man’s divine calling to know 
and glorify God. Calvin’s Geneva Cate- 
chism stated, “The chief end of human 
life (is) to know God by whom men 
were created... 


. Nothing worse can 
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happen to a man than not to live to God.” 
(3) Reformed education regarded the 
reasonable interpretation of Scripture as 
authoritative in determining the truth. 
(4) Three value concepts molded re- 
formed education: its view of the na- 
ture of man as corrupt; its view of God 
as supreme Good, all-knowing, reason- 
able, forgiving, tendering grace and wis- 
dom to those who seek Him; its view of 
nature as God’s created revelation 
through which some of His attributes 
may be discovered. (5) The reformers 
viewed the classics as illustrative of di- 
vine grace operative in man. Reformed 
doctrine valued the classics because their 
wisdom revealed the glory of God. (6) 
The comprehensiveness of the reformed 
view of life required that education pre- 
pare men not only for Christian faith 
and moral living, but also for govern- 
ment, family life, scholarship, technical 
skills, and useful work of all kinds. (7) 
The reformers believed that opportunity 
for education ought to extend to all per- 
sons. This principle was applied espe- 
cially by Luther, since his strength de- 
pended on the sympathy of the com- 
mon people, who in 1517 were ignorant 
of reformed views. (8) The reformers 
viewed the church, state, home, and 
school as integrally associated in the task 
of education. Where it functioned, this 
cooperation provided the broadest op- 
portunity for development of personality. 
But the view failed completely when 
church and state separated ideologically. 
(9) The reformation orientated educa- 
tion practically. During the sixteenth cen- 
tury its schools did not fall into abstract 
controversies. Theology was considered 
the foundation of all practical activity. 
For example, both Luther and Calvin 
considered a thorough understanding of 
theology prerequisite to good civil ad- 
ministration. (10) The reformation’s 
greatest contribution to Christian educa- 
tion consisted less in doctrine or method 
than in the recovery of this insight, that 
the school must equip the student to ap- 
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preciate the antithetical elements of his 
own religious experience. Such antitheses 
are the freedom of the Christian man as 
distinguished from the sovereign author- 
ity of God; the realism of Luther’s dis- 
covery of “that in the nature of young 
children which exults” as contrasted with 
his expectation that proper schooling 
would produce “God-fearing, decent, 
honorable, well-grounded, obedient, so- 
ciable, scholarly, peaceable, sober but hap- 
py citizens.” 


While reformation education was 
limited by the personalities of its builders 
as well as by historical circumstance, the 
principles of its structure transcended the 
individuals who built it. 
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Better Men For Better Times. The 
Commission on American Citizenship, 
The Catholic University of America. 
125 pages. 

The task of Christian education in 
fostering the Christian concept of citi- 
zenship is here presented by the Com- 
mission on American Citizenship of the 
Catholic University of America. The 


Commission acknowledges its indebted- 
ness to the Right Reverend Monsignor 
George Johnson, of the Department of 
Education of the Catholic University of 
America, and to Doctor Robert J. 
Slavin, O. P., of the Department of 
Philosophy, who collaborated with him 
in its formulation. 


The Commission states that education 
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is something that happens to a human 
being as the result of self-activity. Real 
learning takes place only on the basis of 
experience. It is an active and not a 
passive process. Democratic _ living, 
therefore, is to be learned by living dem- 
ocractically — by participating actively 
in local community groups. For these 
authors there is a genuine threat to the 
development of democractic habits of 
living in the inevitable trend toward cen- 
tralization of authority in the national 
government. “The delimitation of the 
function of the state in the modern 
world is perhaps the most critical issue 
which confronts mankind.” This cen- 
tralizing trend can be resisted only as 
local voluntary groups enlist the active 
loyalty of individuals. 

Catholics are urged to cooperate in 
efforts that aim at community betterment 
even though they differ on matters re- 
ligious from their neighbors. Being a 
Catholic does not mean that an individ- 
ual must confine himself within the walls 
of a ghetto. 

The goals of Christian education in 
American democratic society are 
summed up as follows: physical fitness, 
economic literacy, social virtue, cultural 
development, and moral perfection. Im- 
provement of the social order must go 
hand in hand with improvement of in- 
dividuals if we are to have better men 
for better times. Rojjand W. Schloerb. 

& & & 

Maurice CiarkeE, How to Read and En- 
joy the Bible. The Cloister Press, 72 
pages, paper, $1.00. 

The reviewer is quite enthusiastic 
about this course. It is intended to be “a 
workbook for church school teachers 
and other adults.” It is also excellent for 
young people. It is a series of eleven 
units or enterprises involving study and 
provides a diversity of simple research 
opportunities. Its character is indicated 
by a few of the titles: Knowing the beau- 
ty spots; Knowing its characters; Some 
parables of Jesus. Each unit requires a 
number of sessions to complete. 

This approach is modern but construc- 
tive and it is really a study of the Bible 
and not merely about the Bible. There 
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are a few minor examples which may 
indicate a slip from grace as where 
legendary material may be taken as fact 
(birth, wise men, unit V) and where 
Adam and Abraham are apparently re- 
ferred to as historic individuals. It is 
also somewhat misleading to say that 
Revelation is the only representative of 
apocalyptic in the New Testament. 

Each unit begins with a brief prayer. 
It is unfortunate that here primitive ideas 
of God are reflected. It is thought neces- 
sary to beg and implore God to hear and 
be with us (e.g.t.p. 17) : to approach him 
only through a powerful mediator, and 
to urge him to “pour out his spirit” on 
us — all in pure primitive style. Besides, 
all are not addressed to God. 

This course of study is highly rec- 


ommended. 
A. J. W. Myers 
ce SF 


Eric Hayman, Worship and Common 
Life. Cambridge University Press, 155 
pages, $2.50. 

The author is writing “from the point 
of view of some thirty years’ member- 
ship of the religious Society of Friends.” 
The present age is obviously a time of 
world agony and disunity. It is not 
enough that religion and life should be 
consistent with each other “but that they 
should in fact be one and indivisible.” 
But it must be real life and not the arti- 
ficial relationships, for example, of Buch- 
manite groups. 

A clear distinction is drawn between 
Christianity and a world order informed 
by Christian principles, the former being 
“the goal of human attainment in the 
world of time.” By worship is meant 
“total orientation towards its creative 
energy.” 

This Quaker finds the element of unity 
and universality, in sacramental worship. 

The book cannot certainly be called 
radical in any sense. Older theological 
terms are not given much new meaning. 
It is true that in the first emotional en- 
thusiasm the earliest disciples used the 
slogan or watchword “Jesus is Lord” 
but surely it is time the Church took 
Jesus’ own words as their ecumenical 
rallying cry: “God is our Father!” and 
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“A sermon, rightly, 
is not a meteor, but 
a sun. Its true test 
is: Can it make 
something grow?” 





“Speak to the 
church, toward a 
concrete imple- 
mentation of the 
mind of Christ in 
the world, and 
don’t just spray the 
universe with 
words.” 


“Who has not seen 
a sermon collapse 
gelatinously all over 
the church  audi- 
torium because 
there was no hard 
skeleton — no bony 
structure of out- 
line?” 


‘In real preaching, 
the preacher is a 
channel, nota 
source.” 
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ing to preach a 
‘great’. sermon every 
Sunday.” 
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“Dr. Luccock has never written anything 
but a good book, and he has written many. 
Here is one of his very best. Not only is 
this a great practical help from a master 
craftsman on the art of preaching, it is a 
book of inspiration, lifting the homiletic 
art to the high place it deserves.’”-—Chris- 
tion Herald. 

“A gem and a joy — like a good chat with 
a master of our preachercraft. It is the 
best kind of shop-talk, about the knack and 
act of sermon-making. It is rich in il- 
lustration, both apt and instructive, as all 
illustrations can and should be.”—Joseph 
Fort Newton. 

In sum, here is a book, not about preach- 
ing in general, but about sermons i par- 
ticular, On every page, Dr. Luccock gets 
down beside the preacher at his desk, and, 
in detail, takes up the task of making the 
sermon come alive. 

The twenty-two chapters are meaty and 
stimulating. There is suggestive consid- 
eration of a great variety of subjects vital 
to the minister — such as literary forms, 
reading, writing, alertness of eye and ear, 
delivery, preaching as a two-way traffic, 
help from the unconscious, the use of the 
Bible, how to preach on contemporary 
themes — all receive helpful and prac- 
tical treatment. $2 
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its essential corollary “all men are breth- 
ren.” 
A. J. W. Myers 
es SF SF 
Sir Ricuarp Livincstone, On Educa- 
tion. Cambridge University Press, and 
the Macmillan Co., 158 pages, $1.75. 

Sir Richard is President of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. He wrote two 
essays on education, which are printed 
together in this book. The first, The 
Future in Education, and the second, Ed- 
ucation for a World Adrift, both deal 
with the problems of educational recon- 
struction so basic to the future of Brit- 
ish and American civilization and cul- 
ture. 

The difficulty lies in the fact that ed- 
ucation lacks unity and spiritual driving 
power. It has not equipped us with the 
wisdom needed to utilize, for human 
betterment, the tools developed by sci- 
ence and invention. Sir Richard points 
out that our continuing dangers result 
from our being an age without stand- 
ards, without a “science of good and 
evil”, and without a vision of the goal 
towards which our culture should strive. 
He suggests content for education, and 
methods to insure their acquirement. 
“The clear wisdom of Greece and the 
religious and ethical vision of Chris- 
tianity” he points out as the two most 
important lacks. Participation is the only 
way to learn, he adds, and suggests ways 
of citizenship participation for youth 
and adults that will lead toward the de- 
sired results. 

These are two great essays, worthy of 
the most serious consideration. 

Laird T. Hites 
se Fs 


HucH Martin, Douctas Newton, H. 
H. Wappams, and R. R. WILitaMs. 
Christian Counter-Attack. Scribners, 
125 pages, $1.50. 


This is the stirring story of the cou- 
rageous resistance of the churches of 
Europe to Hitlerism. The authors pur- 
port to give the facts about Catholic, 
Eastern Orthodox and Protestant 
churches in their activities in Germany 
and its allied or occupied countries as 
they made their counter-attack upon the 
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Nazi onslaughts upon civilization. 

Opposition to National Socialism is 
not based upon political reasoning, but 
because of spiritual principles. It is note- 
worthy that the most vigorous voices 
raised against the persecution of the Jews 
came from the Christian churches. 

The accounts of heroic suffering by 
many clergy who could not be silenced 
by the threats of the Gestapo, and the 
stories of Catholic-Protestant collabora- 
tion in spiritual resistance, make this 
book a significant contribution to an 
understanding of the deeper issues in the 
present world struggle. 

Rolland W. Schloerb 
ce SF 
Atan Ricuarpson, A Preface to Bible 

Study. Westminster Press, 127 pages, 

$1.00. 

This is a recent British book by the 
Canon of Durham, who was for years 
the Study Secretary of the Student Chris- 
tian Movement in Great Britain. It is the 
author’s belief that the Bible is to be ap- 
proached as the channel of God’s com- 
munication with men. Here is to be found 
the record of God’s redeeming action in 
history which is tainted by the recurring 
disobedience of men. 


The author accepts the proved findings 
of critical scholarship, rejecting the 
theory of divine verbal dictation of the 
records, and yet he finds the Bible to be 
God’s self-chosen way of communicating 
light to man about the problem of hu- 
man existence. 

“The way in which God chooses to 
make Himself known is through the 
events of history, as interpreted by the 
prophets who speak forth His will.” In 
three great crises of history — the Ex- 
odus, the Exile, and the destruction of 
Jerusalem — God has spoken a message 
that is still relevant to our times. 

Since the Bible is the record of what 
God has done, even though it is ex- 
presssed in very human terms, the reader 
should come with prayerful expectancy 
to this source of God’s Word to man’s 
need. 

Everyone who reads this book will 
open his Bible with a fresh viewpoint — 
not primarily to find an aesthetically 
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satisfying literature, nor to gather proof 
texts for some cherished belief, but to 
learn the mind of Christ, who is God’s 
supreme revelation of Himself to men. 
Rolland W. Schloerb 
es Ss Ss 

BENJAMIN J. ScHMOKER, A Handbook 
for the Wartime Campus. Association 

Press, 192 pages, $1.00. 

This program manual for religious 
workers with students in uniform is 
published for the National Student Com- 
mittee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association with the endorsement of the 
War Emergency Council of Student 
Christian Work. It contains materials 
assembled from almost 200 campuses, 
which are endeavoring in various ways 
to meet the religious needs of college 
young people during these war years. 


A trend toward cooperative effort a- 
mong religious organizations is com- 
mended, and attempts to do work with 
trainees rather than for them are wel- 
comed. While some of the chapters have 
only wartime application, there is excel- 
lent treatment of the perennial tasks of 
personal counseling and program build- 
ing for students. 


Rolland W. Schloerb 
es Ss s 


Lewis J. SHERRILL, The Rise of Chris- 
tian Education. Macmillan, 349 pages, 
$2.50. 


The title is somewhat misleading. The 
development of the religious movement 
is traced through Hebrew and Jewish 
times and on through the Christian 
Church to the end of the Middle Ages. 
The sketch of Hebrew and Jewish educa- 
tion will be very illuminating to many 
people and is not the least of the con- 
tributions of the book. 


The word “Rise” in the title justifies, 
perhaps, the rather full treatment of the 
teaching of Jesus in Chapters IV and V 
— over 60 pages. In Chapter IV the gos- 
pel or Good News is the Kingdom of 
God. But surely the Good News is that 
God is Father, the Father of all people, 
whose purpose for everyone is good only. 

The life stream throughout the long, 
checkered history is “the passion for the 
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Kingship of God, that God whom they 
knew as a man knows a friend.” That is 
indeed the lode star. It does away, when- 
ever grasped clearly, with all magic and 
with all intermediaries. The instruction 
of Jesus was clearly to bring all people 
directly to God, the Father. 

The history of education in primitive 
Christianity and in the early church 
came to full positions in the almost com- 
plete loss of individual freedom in the 
church which was the hierarchy and 
which spoke through one official, the 
pope. The reading of these pages should 
arouse some who are too indifferent to 
a constant danger in organized religion. 
Happily other tendencies are revealed 
that reflect the undying fire of the spirit 
of God in the heart of man which means 
liberty — the responsibilty of the indi- 
vidual to God. 

The book is closely documented, the 
author losing no opportunity for refer- 
ences, but the pages are clear of foot 
notes. The author has put all who are 
interested in religion and education under 
great obligations and the real volume 
continuing the story from medieval times 
will be awaited with keen anticipation. 


A. J. W. Myers 
et SF SF 


James D. Smart, What a Man Can Be- 
lieve. Westminster, 252 pages, $2.00. 


One of the younger Canadian minis- 
ters emphasizes the importance of beliefs 
in Christian living, and formulates the 
basic beliefs in his faith. His is no ob- 
scurantist return to Bibliolatry, but a 
staunch defense of the Biblical outlook, 
especially as this refers to man and his 
need for divine redemption. “What is at 
stake is whether we are to have a re- 
ligion of works man-centered, or a re- 
ligion of grace in which man has been 
completely displaced from the center and 
God has been acknowledged as the only 
true center and source of life.” 


Man needs to abandon his sense of 
self-sufficiency and pride, to acknowl- 
edge his need of repentance, and to ac- 
cept the forgiveness freely offered by 
God. Immortality is not regarded as an 
inevitable accompaniment of human na- 
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ture, but as the gift of God to those who 
by faith enter into eternal life. 
Rolland W. Schloerb 
es SF 
WiLtiAM WarrEN SweEET, Revivalism 
in America. Scribner’s, 192 pages, 
$2.00. 


The history of American religious 
thought has been explored more care- 
fully by Dr. Sweet than by any other 
living American. His latest volume is, 
in some ways, one of the most important 
that has come from his careful and in- 
dustrious pen. In it, he gives a much 
needed interpretation of revivalism which 
has been too long maligned and misunder- 
stood. From about 1720 until about 1920 
one of the chief factors in the moral and 
religious background of American re- 
ligious thought was the revival. In the 
earliest period it showed all the charac- 
teristics of the frontier. Later under 
Jonathan Edwards it became more the- 
ological and philosophical in its appeal. 

Dr. Sweet’s interpretation of the work 
of Edwards, the only great philosophical 
mind America has so far produced, is 
as sound as it is sincere. Likewise his in- 
terpretation of the work of Whitefield 
and Wesley, who brought to America the 
German pietism and mingled it with 
colonial evangelicalism, is most timely. 
Today the old methods are gone, but 
nothing so effective has come to replace 
them. Statistics tells us that, in this year 
of grace, a large percentage of Amer- 
ican youth receive no religious or moral 
training. One of the greatest needs is to 
put into modern religious education the 
zeal of the older evangelists. Can it be 


done? 
C. A. Hawley 
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BeN ARONIN AND FRrIpOoLF JOHNSON, The New 
Mother Goose Rhymes. Remington-Morse, 
128 pages, $2.00. 

In large format, 8 x 11 inches, the publishers 
have given us an entirely new and up-to-date 
Mother Goose. The rhymes deal with modern 
people in every-day situations, and are written 
in delightful fancies that readily stimulate the 
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imagination of a child. The word-pictures are 
accompanied by colored illustrations which are 
equally appealing. This book will greatly 
please modern children, and also their mothers 
who want to teach their children something 
about the present world.—L.T.H. 


se 
JosEPHINE M. BeENTON, Saints and Mystics. 
Friends Central Bureau, 74 pages, 25c 
(paper). 


Short sketches of Christian saints and mys- 
tics from Augustine to George Fox are pre- 
sented as a basis for discussion groups among 
Quakers. Each chapter concludes with a series 
of questions to stimulate discussion—R.W.S. 


ts 


AcatHA H. Bowtey, Guiding the Normal 
Child. Philosophical Library, 174 pages, 
$3.00. 


Dr. Bowley, organizer and director of the 
Dundee Child Guidance Clinic, college profes- 
sor and psychologist, has here a well organ- 
ized and thoughtfully documented study of 
children from birth to adolescence. She treats 
of normal development, and what to expect of 
children; and emphasizes the types of be- 
havior which parents are not overly competent 
to understand and to deal with — such as 
eneuresis, anxiety conditions, and anti-social 
acts, which arise in perfectly normal children, 
but which need guidance and sympathetic help 
if they are to be overcome. A very practical, 
wholesome little book.—T7.D.E. 


et Fe 


WILLIAM CAMERON, The Day is Coming. 

Macmillan, 573 pages, $3.00. 

A forty-six year old Londoner, out of his 
background of poverty and struggle and par- 
tial success and failure, became imbued with 
socialist ideals. Living the past few years in 
Sweden, he has written this book. It is a 
novel, describing the unimaginative hordes of 
people who are satisfied with cheapness and 
imitation and sordid gilt; of a workman who 
is a real craftsman with higher ideals and 
who struggles to maintain them. Easily read, 
but written in a tone of pessimism toward the 
common herd of humanity.—P.N. 

es Fe 
WiLtiAM DaLiMann, Short Stories By Jesus. 

Concordia, 219 pages. 

Short crisp comments and exhortations are 
given by the author in connection with each 
of the stories told by Jesus. Many remarks 
from the worthies of Christian history and 
extensive quotations from Christian hymnists 
are used to illuminate the interpretation by 
the author of the parables in the New Testa- 
ment.—R.W.S. 

cs FF 
F. W. Duuistone, The Significance of the 

Cross. Westminster Press, 247 pages, $2.50. 

These sermons have for their purpose the 
answer to the question: How should one 
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preach about the Atonement? The author 
feels that today when all the world is con- 
stantly reminded of “sacrifice” the supreme 
sacrifice of all time, that of Jesus on the Cross 
for mankind, should be presented in non-tech- 
nical language. The author is Professor of 
Systematic Theology in Wycliffe College and 
Visiting Professor of Theology at Knox Col- 
lege in Toronto. This book is of special value 
to ministers and to religious educators who 
try to answer the more philosophically inclined 
among their pupils. An added appreciation of 
the book lies in the fact that it was chosen as 
the Religious Book Club selection—C.A.H. 


et se 


Frances Duncomse, Clarinda. 
pages, $2.00. 

Clarinda is a little girl who goes down the 
drain pipe from her bath tub and comes up in 
a nice pond in the woods, where she has happy 
times with the little ducks, with the red fox, 
the snapping turtle and other of the forest 
oe An enchanting story for little girls— 

fi. 


Holt, 133 


es Fe 


Acnes B. Dustin, Deerwander Farm. 

Page, 301 pages, $2.50. 

A story of a young girl on a farm in the 
hills of New Hampshire, as she lives, goes 
about her work and her play, and weaves her- 
self into the hearts of those about her. A 
simple, lovely human interest story that every 
adolescent girl will want to read—A.R.B. 


Oe 


ee 
ANNA Freup AND DorotHy T. BuRLINGHAM, 
Infants Without Families. International 


University Press, 128 pages, 

Increasing numbers of children have no 
home or family. Residential nurseries are 
coming increasingly to care for infants in this 
condition. The two authors, well acquainted 
with institutions for child care, here analyze 
the advantages and disadvantages of nursery 
homes in comparison with family care for in- 
fants. Their approach is psycho-analytic— 
R.C.M. 

es FF 


Paut J. Hon, Parish Practice. 

Press, 210 pages, $2.50. 

Dr. Hoh, Professor of Practical Theology 
in the Lutheran Seminary at Philadelphia, has 
unusual qualifications for writing this much 
needed book, since he has served both the 
parish and the seminary. Hence this book 
on practical theology is not armchair theory 
but the result of experience. It was also 
written to answer countless questions asked 
tue author by congregations and by his stu- 
dents. With Lutheran churches especially in 
mind, Professor Hoh has written this manual 
on Practical Theology for both pastors and 
religious educators. In his discussion he deals 
with the functions of the church council, su- 
pervision of church employees, care of church 
property, problems of church finance, methods 
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of church publicity and promotion, reports and 
records, church discipline, and the relation of 
the local congregation to the community. All 
in all, it is one of the best books on practical 
theology to appear in many years—C.A.H. 


ete SF 


Extmore M. McKee, Beyond the Night. Scrib- 
ners, 243 pages, $2.50. 

Even in times of darkness, religious faith 
can look beyond the night. Dr. McKee, who 
is rector of St. George’s Church in New York 
City, affirms that man’s competence rests upon 
his acceptance of the role of a limited being 
— a being who can overcome futility, hatred, 
pride, death, and other evils attending life in 
these tumultous times as he brings his life 
under the dominion of the laws of God. 

Especially is it necessary for modern men 
to recognize their social nature. The will to 
segregation and isolation encounters resistance 
since man was made for meeting and for 
community. The we-feeling must express it- 
self in larger and larger groups if the people 
. one world are to dwell together in peace— 

W.S. 


et Fe S 


Witram MerepirH, Love Letter from an 
Impossible Land. Yale, 50 pages, $2.00. 
Especially moving in this group of poems by 

a navy flyer are those growing out of his 

experience in the Aleutians. He speaks with 

clarity and poignant beauty of the new heights 
and depths that participation in war brings to 
young men. Lt. Meredith’s collection is one of 

the Yale Series of Younger Poets, and has a 

foreword by Archibald MacLeish—R.W.S. 


at Ft S 


TuHeoporeE G. MircHett, Life Begins with 
Marriage. Dearborn Publishing Company, 
233 pages, $2.75. 

This is a common-sense approach to those 
manifold sides of personality which underlie 
marriage. We live by custom and experience, 
not by reason and thinking, and the emotional 
satisfactions are the important ones. The first 
consideration in marriage is to know the 
nature of the mate, and the second is to be 
considerate; to live in such wise that habits 
of respect and consideration become ingrained. 
Happiness in marriage is a simple matter, 
when people approach it in sincere, common- 
sense ways.—7.B. 


st Fe 


Apert W. PatMeEr, Aids to Worship. Mac- 
millan, 139 pages, $2.00. 

Everyone who is responsible for the prep- 
aration of services of worship as well as those 
who desire guidance in their personal approach 
to God will find invaluable help in Dr. Palm- 
er’s collection of readings and prayers from 
Biblical and extra-Biblical sources. The book 
will also be useful when placed in the hands 
of worshipers as an aid to corporate devotion 
in addition to a hymnal.—R.W.S. 
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Hersert V. ProcHnow, Editor, Great Stories 
from Great Lives. Harper, 404 pages, $3.50. 
An officer of a Chicago bank, who spends 

part of his evenings teaching public speaking 
to other business men, invited the authors of 
biographies of sixty world-famous men to 
select from the biographies the most inter- 
esting points. Lincoln, Washington, Du Pont, 
Maximilian and Carlota, Mr. Dooley, Com- 
modore Vanderbilt, Noah Webster, are illus- 
trations of the breadth of choice. The book 
is one to lay on the living room table, and to 
take up evening after evening for a half hour 
of relaxation.—E.L.D. 


st FS 


Mary E. Rina, Children’s Treasury of Recital 
Readings. Walter H. Baker Co., 189 pages, 
paper. 

Nearly 50 pages are narrowly nationalistic 

“pieces for patriotic days” and those for 
anksgiving are decidedly United States. 

“Christmas Pieces” stress Santa Claus and 

getting things. Some of the “Specialties and 

Plays” are usable. There is little literary 

charm throughout. “Say, folks, don’t be 

afraid” (p. 150) suggests this. In Religious 

Education the saying of “pieces” is not re- 

garded as a very worthy type of program.— 

A.J.W.M. 

st Fe 


MarcaretT Lee Runseck, Time for Each 
Other. Appleton-Century, 165 pages, $2.00. 
This is a gorgeous story, with Little Miss 

Boo, now eight years old, at the center of it. 

The men are in the army, Mother and Boo 

and the maid live in the country, where scores 

of little visitors make up the day. The forty 
brief chapters, some only a page long, are in- 
cidents that occurred. Told charmingly, of 

course.—C. T, 


st st & 


Wiuiam Rurus Scott, Revolt On Mount 
Sinai: The Puritan Retreat From Prohibi- 
tion. Pasadena, Login Printing Co. 187 
pages, paper. 

This is the inside story of the decline and 
fall of prohibition written by a newspaper- 
man who originated and underwrote the Dry 
Million dimes campaign and the Prohibition 
Fair which bankrupted him. The Drys were 
over-confident and failed in strategy. He as- 
serts that drunken driving has killed and 
maimed more than poison liquor and clashes 
with bootleggers and their ilk under prohibi- 
tion. But he feels “that political Prohibition 
cannot sustain itself. Only a spiritual attain- 
ment by a vast majority of citizens” can make 
total abstinence a fact. He believes that “there 
will be found in America the intelligence and 
moral capacity to devise temporary and per- 
manent control of intemperance.” He con- 
cludes with the quotation, “The courageous 
carry on!”—A.J.W.M. 








RELIGious EDUCATION 


THEODORE GERALD Soares, The Growing Con- 
cept of God in the Bible. Pilgrim Press, 
96 pages, 50c (paper). 

In brief compass and with lucid clarity Dr. 
Soares traces the steps, often painfully slow, 
by which successive biblical writers and char- 
acters contributed to a growing idea of God. 
From polytheistic beginnings there emerged 
the idea in the later Old Testament writings 
of a monotheism that later found its. highest 
expression in a Father who was Christlike in 
his nature and sovereign in the affairs of men. 

This small volume will lend itself as a use- 
ful study guide for young people and adults. 
Suggestive questions for discussion accompany 
each chapter.—R.W.S. 


et Fe 


Song For Peace, published by A. G. Little, 

Concord, N. H. 

This hymn of four stanzas with words and 
music written by Anita Gray Little, is a sum- 
mons to build for world peace. The music 
is in harmony with this spirit which seeks 
unity among the nations on the basis of “One 
God above, one law of love, one trust, one 
cause, one fold."—R.W.S. 


et Fe SF 


ARMSTRONG Sperry, Storm Canvas. Winston, 

301 pages, $2.50. 

The War of 1812, the British blockade of 
1814, and the adventures of the men on the 
American frigate Thunderbolt form the back- 
ground of this lusty sea story. Sea battles, 
the rough and tumble, and yet stern discipline 
of naval life, the human interest and character 
ers make this book wakeful reading. 


et eS 


Stay Close To God. M. Baron Co. New 

York. 

The words of this sacred song, which 
bring the assurance that through all of the 
experiences of life the individual can find 
strength by staying close to God, were written 
by John W. Bratton. The music, arranged for 
solo or for chorus of mixed voices, was com- 
posed by Geoffrey O’Hara—R.W.S. 


FF SF 


SUMNER WELLES, The Time for Decision. 

Harper, 431 pages, $3.00. 

Sumner Welles is a career diplomat, who 
has worked his way up to positions of sig- 
nificance through training and ability. He 
traces in this very lucid volume, America’s 
part in world movements since the first world 
war, and shows the various points where lack 
of wisdom produced situations which now are 
plaguing the world. Then he analyzes present 
day situations among the great Powers, points 
out where problems of post-war adjustment 
will become acute, and makes clear suggestions 
on how they may be met.—P.G.W. 
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